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THE INTERPRETER OF BUSINESS 
: Syl J, VI4-A 
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“The supply of these tools will not fail 
...it will increase.”— President Roosevelt 





TANK ARSENAL 


Job — country’s first factory designed for the specific purpose of producing 28-ton 
combat tanks—at Detroit, Michigan. 


e 
Size — 1380 feet long and 500 feet wide, requiring over 6500 tons of steel. Steel 
produced, rolled, fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. 


» 
Time — first steel delivered to site Nov. 15,1940. Steel framework erected complete 
in 7O working days. 


Bethlehem Steel Company is setting new high records for the production of steel 
and finished steel products for buildings, equipment and other defense matériel. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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FLEET OWNERS! 


Here’s one way you can 


SAVE! 


Cities Service Power Prover Service has cut gas and oi! 
bills as much as 25% for many leading operators 


State and Federal trucking taxes being what 
they are today—and with carrier equipment 
prices heading for the sky —anything to 
Save an Operator money is welcome word 
for sure. And, by that token, you'll find that 
Cities Service Power Prover Service de- 
mands your careful study. 


HOW POWER PROVER SERVICE WORKS 
—Briefly, it measures the combustion effi- 
ciency of your engines and shows you how 
much gasolene is being wasted. Then, by 
the use of special tuning tools and precision 


instruments, engines are adjusted to peak 
efficiency. There’s nothing experimental in 
this service—the motor tune-up routine 
and the equipment are backed by years of 
experience among large fleet operators. 


PHENOMENAL RESULTS—Engines return 
to maximum power... maintenance costs 
decrease, overhauls become less frequent... 
gasolene and oil bills often drop as much 
as 25%. For full details on this money- 
saving service, have your secretary clip the 
coupon and mail it today. 








Name 


CITIES SERVICE POWER IMPROVER 

ROOM 1326—SIXTY WALL TOWER 

NEW YORK CITY 

Gentlemen: We are interested in cutting the oil, gasolene and mainte- 
nance costs of our fleet. Please send us details explaining how Cities 
Service Power Prover Service will help us do it. 





Address 
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“Ha! Will it play Sweet and Low?” 


FORBES 


—says the Little-Man-W ho-W ants-to-Know 


“Well, yes, in a way... 





it does play sweet tunes of nice profits on instalment 


accounts — it does do a big job at extremely low cost. This is a NaTionat Posting 


and Control Machine, with some twenty-five special advantages. . 


“Now listen . . . this machine posts all 
related records (customer’s receipt, cash 
sheet, ledger) at one operation, at the 
cashier’s window, in the customer’s pres- 
ence. No back-room overtime copy work! 
It computes balances and accumulates 
amounts in six locked-in totals. .. . 





“There are other Nationat Machines, 
tailor-made to each job—listing, posting, 
proving, analyzing, check-writing, remit- 
tance control and more. Machines that 
soon pay for themselves, all engineered 
by the makers of Nationat Cash Reg- 
isters. . . . Be smart, see NATIONAL first!” 
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"Yes sir! So sure and simple—so quick 
and easy that old-style pen-and-ink meth- 
ods are out! This way, you avoid all 
those tragic losses due to the errors, 
omissions, guesses, discrepancies, delays, 
disputes and confusions that went with 
hand-written records. .. . 


“om 


—— —— ——_— . a 
E NATIONAL CASH REGISTE 
2 DAYTON, ono a 
Posting Mochin 
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If Russia can emulate China, the de. 
mocracies will triumph. 


U. S. airplanes are beginning to tum 
the tide in the West. 


Our blacklist of Axis firms in Latin 
America will put the good neighbor 
policy to a severe test. 


We are already 100% in the economic 
war against the European Axis. 


And Japan may be included in the 


near future. 


“The honeymoon is over.’—Hender. 
son. But not for the non-defense spend- 
ers in Washington. 


New Deal theorists are groping in the 
dark on many economic problems; 
still “experimenting.” 


A one-man defense head would head 
us in the right direction. 


Here-and-there price control will prove 


as unworkable as NRA. 


Price control, to be effective, must in- 
clude all factors affecting costs. 


Still higher taxes loom. 


Why not utilize our hoard of silver to 
make up shortages in vital metals? 


“187 Strikes Cost 2,458,150 Man-Days 
in First Half of 1941.” Second half 
will not be so bad. 


The Government is doing a poor job 
of selling its defense savings bonds. 


Inflation of wages and farm prices can- 
not but bring general inflation. 


John Bull is living up to his bulldog: 


gedness. 


Americans are developing the right 
slant on Leftism. 


More overtime working of machinery 
is overdue. 


Prediction: Hitler will ultimately be 
licked. 
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What s 
Ahead 


RuBBER ALWAYS has been an important 
commodity, but with the war and its 
increasing uses it becomes more and 
more important. Joseph L. Nicholson 
has rounded up a number of new uses 
for rubber in an article called “RuBsBeER 
SrrETCHES ITSELF” which will be 
coming along in an early issue. He has 
surveyed the laboratories and finds 
that the rapidly increasing versatility 
of rubber has made possible no end of 
more serviceable products. Automo- 
mobiles have over 300 rubber parts 
requiring about 150 pounds of rubber, 
and Nicholson says the cars of the fu- 
ture may require twice as much. Rub- 
ber fenders are being tried out, rubber 
bumpers are ready for the market, and 
scores of other new uses are already 
proven. Don’t miss this timely article. 


x * * 


And while you're watching for that 
one keep a weather eye out for Dale 
Harrison’s “Mr. Cont Man” which 
will be along soon. It’s a romantic 
story of business achievement, the 
story of David Sarnoff, president of 
two of America’s large corporations 
employing 24,000 men and women, 
and chairman of two others. The pres- 
ident of the Radio Corporation of 
America started out as a wireless oper- 
ator aboard ship and the story of his 
experiences reads like fiction in spots. 


Se 2 2 


On a half dozen other fronts ForBEs 
writers are surveying the business 
scene and promise to come up before 
long with a variety of articles to help 
executives interpret and forecast the 
uncertain future of business. Charles 
B. Roth has an interesting piece on 
how to make a passable showing when 
you have to make a speech; Albert 
Fancher, whose writings are already 
familiar to ForBes readers, has an 
article called “HicH Pressure Pays,” 
and Cy Norton tells us that he is al- 
teady busy again on another nation- 
wide survey in the field of selling. All 
these will be pushed ahead to you as 
soon as possible. —TueE Epirors. 
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Readers Say: 





Wants MoraLte Commission 


Today’s newspapers report findings of 
American psychologists that Nazi victories 
are in part due to morale staffs, that psy- 
chological warfare plays a vital part in Nazi 
strategy. 

The Nazis apply the knowledge of labo- 
ratory, classroom and practice to build up 
their own people’s morale, break down that 
of enemies and neutrals. 

They use United States ideas for these 
wars of nerves, borrow our scientific findings 
for military psychology. The word “defeat,” 
for instance, is not recognized. “Retreat” is 
ignored in their army training. 

These findings will remain mere bibli- 
ography to the United States, unless they 
are usefully applied in this country. 

I ask you to help crystallize public opin- 
ion to demand that our government harness 
our best intellectual resources, as it has our 
physical and production resources, and util- 
ize them in a Morale Commission to assist 
government, at home and abroad.—Joun H. 
Netson, Washington, D. C. 


Workers’ MorA.Le 


The American Rolling Mill Co. has found 
paint a morale-builder. 

In its current painting program ARMCO 
has used approximately 110 gallons of paint 
at the East Works in Middletown. 

White paint, applied with a spray gun, 


FORBES 


made the interiors lighter, reflecting all the 
natural and artificial light. It gave an illu- 
sion of greater space to the workmen. 

Because white paint now is regarded as 
a builder of morale, the management has 
decided to finish in white the interior walls 
of all new buildings now being erected.— 
T. F. Stcman, The American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


HuMAN INTEREST 


I have never seen or read a magazine that 
is more interesting and covers such a wide 
field. I enjoy each and every page. The 
human interest articles are wonderful.—A. 
Biatne Mites, Arlington, Va. 


COMMENDATION 


This is just a note to commend your edi- 
torial fairness in publishing my letter [July 
1] on Secretary Morgenthau’s experience be- 
fore becoming Secretary of the Treasury. It 
always raises my respect for a publication 
when it is willing to state both sides, and 
certainly no one could have been fairer than 
you in the way you handled this.— E. R. 
EASTMAN, president and editor, American 
Agriculturist, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Views on COMMENTS 


I notice Forses publishes letters received 
from readers, some condemning, some con- 
doning and some commending editorials and 
articles. 

Any of them that are true, or partially 
true, I accept as such. But for the rest, I 
know the writer is biased or has failed to 
think and see what the ultimate result of 

















FOR AUTO- 
MOBILES WERE MADE 


BY B.F. GOODRICH— 
ADDED THOUSANDS 
OF MILES TO TIRE 
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certain plans or schemes would be. Any 
plan, especially one of any great man, yp. 
less he has absolute control of all factor; 
affecting such plan, which does not hold 
true in the office of our great commonwealth, 
may have flaws. Hence, the viewponts of 
lesser men who condemn the whole because 
of a minor aspect which is wrong.—M., |, 
Harris, Vermilion, Ill. 


ENJOYED 


We enjoy Forses very much and always 
look forward to the two days in the month 
when the magazine arrives—Cari C, 
TomMeERupP, Specialty Machinery Co., Cleve. 
land, Ohio. 


TRASH 


Please return the remittance I sent you, 
I have carefully looked over three magazines 
to date, and I must say that each one of 
them is nothing but trash. The worst drivel 
I have ever read in all my life—H. YW, 
Hatioway, M.D., Perryman, Md. 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


You have a forceful and constructive man- 
ner in dealing with present-day problems.— 
F. D. Layton, president, National Fire In. 
surance Co., Hartford, Conn. 


INSPIRATION 


This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter and check for $25. This was my first 
participation in a national contest, and | 
assure you I was very happy to know that 
my suggestion had some merit. I want to 
thank you for the check, and wish to say 
that this will serve as an inspiration to do 
more constructive thinking—E. C. Lane, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Mr. Lang was awarded third prize in the 
Forbes National Defense Contest. The win- 
ners were announced in the July 15 issue. 
—Tue Eprrors. 


STIMULATING 


I enjoy reading Forses very much. It is 
full of information and a very stimulating 
publication—Freperick M. NETTLESHIP. 
Secretary of Agencies, Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Co., Washington, D. C. 


FaiTtH In CouNTRY 


I have been traveling over the country 
and the thing that impresses me about most 
of the business men I meet is their abiding 
faith and confidence that the country—and 
business generally—can continue to exist 
and prosper under the basic principles 
which first gave us our Democracy. 

Business men grumble, sure. But I haven't 
talked to one who hasn’t expressed confi 
dence that he can carry on by hard work 
and adaptability. They all realize that war 
and economic conditions generally call for 
changes. They don’t approve of some of the 
changes. They think some are not necessary 
now. But if they are shown that they are, 
they will all turn to with a will. 

I was pretty discouraged when I started 
out. It seemed that the war and regimenta 
tion by governmental officials would pretty 
nearly ruin this country. But I’ve changed 
my mind. The business men don’t think s0. 
—Setu Hiccinsotrom, New York, N. Y. 
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‘‘WITH ALL THY GETTING GET UNDERSTANDING’”’ 





Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITORS 


Vast Economic Changes Ahead 


No matter who finally gives the order—OPM or 
OPACS— it probably is a fact that the motor car indus- 
try will be curtailed at least 50% next year. This will 
bring a serious reallocation of our economic life 
throughout the country. 

Last year motor transport employed directly or in- 
directly 6,500,000 persons—or one in every seven 
gainfully employed in the United States. With an 
average of three people to a family, there is a group 
of 20,000,000 who live off the automobile industry. 
What happens to them when 50% of their work is 
taken away? 

The usual answer is that they will be absorbed by 
the defense effort. Well, some might in time. But the 
defense program is not far enough along now to 
absorb this huge number. And what about the sales- 
men, advertising, insurance, finance and railway em- 
ployees who directly owe their livelihoods to the auto- 
motive industry? What of the unskilled workers and 
others skilled in jobs not vital to defense such as up- 
holsterers, interior trimmers, painters, etc.? What 
about the workers who provide such materials as plate 
glass, imitation leather, fancy upholstery, cotton, lum- 
ber and paint? Ail these provide huge quantities of 
materials to the automotive industry. 

Detroit sources estimate that if the 50% curtailment 
on 1942 models goes into effect immediately, 250,000 
employees will be thrown out in that area alone, with 
little hope for most of them being absorbed by defense 
jobs for months. 

The biggest blow probably will fall on the 450,000 
salesmen, mechanics and office workers employed by 
the nation’s 47,000 dealers. Already the National Au- 
tomobile Dealers’ Association is preparing for curtail- 
ment and price-fixing by outlining a series of steps for 
dealers to take—building adequate cash reserves, main- 
taining adequate working capital, obtaining full gross 
margins, reducing overhead, limiting installment 
terms, getting larger down payments, greater diversi- 
fication, training of mechanics to handle a larger vol- 
ume of service business, and instructions to salesmen 
to sell service jobs. 

It is too bad that the administration couldn’t work 


__ 


B. C. Forbes is on vacation 


out a gradual transformation so that these workers 
could be absorbed as the defense effort expands. The 
picture is a gloomy one for many. But automobile 
leaders are not disheartened, which is the most heart- 
ening thing about the whole set-up. 

Don Bathrick, vice-president and general sales man- 
manager of Pontiac, told the Sales Executive Club in 
New York the other day: 

“I don’t believe the outcome of the present emer- 
gency is going to alter our way of life fundamentally. 
The automobile is still going to be a necessity in this 
country... . I believe that everything is going to work 
out all right. This country isn’t going to hell. Some 
of us are crossing a lot of bridges we haven’t come to. 
There are going to be some dark days. No doubt of it. 
It’s a shame that a situation like this was needed to 
wake us up to a proper realization of life and the 
blessings of American citizenship. But we'll go through 
this somehow with our basic American principles un- 
changed and probably more deeply imkedded into our 
way of life than ever. It usually works that way.” 


—W.F.B. 
It Is Not Too Late 


The President has requested additional billions for 
national defense; and he is expected to call for still 
more billions to implement the Lease-Lend program. 
Expenditures are mounting rapidly, and the end is 
not in sight. 

How are these huge sums going to be raised? 

It is the declared policy of the Government to raise 
two-thirds of our defense funds through taxation and 
one-third by borrowing, but in the tax bill now under 
consideration by Congress the amount to be raised 
($3,500,000,000) falls far short of one-third of what 
we are going to spend. No provision will be made for 
additional recent requests. 

Failure to adopt an adequate tax bill will mean an- 
other large increase in the Federal deficit. Eventually 
the money will have to be provided, by one means or 
another. It is this question of how the problem will be 
met that is causing concern, causing people to worry 
about inflation and its disastrous aftermath. 

The President has said that fear is our greatest ene- 
my. And what is more likely to create fear than un- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Waste—Defense Enemy No. | 


Shortages in materials, machines and men make it vital 


that waste be curbed. Some ideas on how it can be done 


A NATIONWIDE SURVEY OF small and 
medium-sized manufacturers on the 
question, “What do you think is the 
greatest single industrial waste which 
might interfere with the defense pro- 
gram?”, has brought 5,479 replies and 
revealed a wide cross-section oi the 
thinking of small business men 
throughout the country. 

The first answers were generally 
about waste in the larger sense of the 
word. Many named ten different 
wastes, some twenty and none of the 
questionnaires state less than five. 

“Strikes must be stopped at once!” 
headed 99.2% of the replies. The solu- 
tion of 91.2% was to draft labor the 
same as the soldiers. If a “national 
emergency” exists, it’s treason to 
strike! 

All Man-Hour Waste should be in- 
vestigated and stopped at the source. 
Supervise workers’ health, for exam- 
ple, so the extreme loss of man-hours 
through illness can be cut down. Also, 
according to scientific estimates, the 
result of malnutrition wastes more 
man-hours and dollars every year than 
the total projected cost of the defense 
program. 


UNNECESSARY “EXTRA” HELP 


Duplicating men on a job must stop, 
say 93.7%. Labor unions put extra 
helpers on trucks, extra men on en- 
gines, etc., in districts where local 
rules call for crews of local men. 
What a waste of trained men! 

Inexcusable WastE Or MAN-POWER 
was the next answer. Workers should 
be trained for other jobs and not al- 
lowed to become obsolete, like ma- 
chines. Nor should workers worry over 
their futures: transfer pension monies 
from one plant to another when a 
worker changes jobs. Have industry 
take over the government employment 
bureaus: teach workers several skills 
and correct seasonal variations in em- 


ployment. 





Raymonp W. LyMan is a writer who spe- 
cializes on industrial topics. 
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By RAYMOND W. LYMAN 


TIME-WASTING was the next answer 
of 64.3%. “People need recreation but 
Germany is teaching her people to get 
their recreation from hobbies which 
advance their trade or profession.” 
The time wasted by business men try- 
ing to find out something authoritative 





Ten Mayor Wastes 


5,497 representative manu- 
facturers say they are: 

1. Strikes and waste of 
man hours. 

2. Waste of man-power. 
. Agricultural waste. 
. Waste of tax monies. 
Material waste. 
Time waste. 
Transportation waste. 

8. Too many sizes of every- 
thing made. 

9. Plants placed too far 
from raw materials. 

10. Lack of co-operation 
between business and govern- 
ment. 


TP np 











from the defense agencies in Washing- 
ton was a major complaint. 

Abolish the Wagner Act, advised 
96.7%. A man is entitled to work but 
can’t as long as the Wagner Act is in 
force. The unions prevent a skilled 
man from plying his trade unless he 
pays initiation fees and dues. One 
suggested solution was to have the La- 
bor Department assume union duties 
which would also stop the union work- 
ers from being victimized by the union 
racketeers. Abolish the unions, was the 
verdict of 97.6%. 

Standardize sizes of ordinary objects 
in every day use, answered 70.9%. 
We make too many sizes of lumber; 
too many car models; too many yarns; 
too many kinds of cloth; too many 
dress patterns, etc. A few standardized 
items would result in more sales at 
less cost. The extra machines could 


be made into other more nec 
machinery while the men could be em. 
ployed in more needed industries. 

MATERIAL WASTE was mentioned by 
95.9% as due to lack of co-ordination, 
91.1% suggested a survey to discover 
where every bit of raw material in the 
country is, so it can be utilized when 
needed. 

Gather the old junk, answered 
80.9%. “It’s ridiculous to ask people 
to skimp on metals when we've so 
much old junk lying around.” Old 
machinery on farms; parts of machines 
in attics; useless tools in the base. 
ments—all the nation’s junk should be 
turned in to central depots. (One large 
firm gathered better than a million 
dollars worth of junk last year! ) 

This is an excellent time to tear 
down old buildings and salvage the 
materials. Machinery should be sal- 
vaged in abandoned factories. 


TRASH CAN BE USED 


The great material waste of things 
like bottles, tin cans, etc., should be 
brought to an end. Trash should be 
segregated, as it is in Germany, and 
then collected. Waste paper should be 
placed in one receptacle; tin cans in 
another; swill, which can be fed live- 
stock, should never be mixed with 
anything else. 

The misapplication of materials is 
also a great material waste, 86.9% 
pointed out. Industry left by itself, not 
consulting scientists, often uses mate- 
rials wrongfully. 

The waste from corrosion is the 
largest single enemy of materials. 
There, again, the proper use of the 
original material will cut down the 
waste. 

AGRICULTURAL WASTE was listed by 
95.2%. Agriculture should be handled 
like a business. Storage space for grain 
should be increased until we get ships 
to transport the overage to the starv- 
ing countries. All agricultural bonuses 
for doing and not doing should be 
stopped, said 68.2%. Since much of 
the farm soil is lacking in minerals, 
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jt should be built up chemically. Food 

oducts wasted in stores and homes 
would feed millions of our undernour- 
ished. Scientists say we waste more 
every year, in malnutrition of the pop- 
ulation and resulting disease, than it 
would cost to equip completely the 
country for defense. Germany has 
abolished agricultural waste; so must 
we. 

TRANSPORTATION WASTE, said 81.8%. 
Better short-haul methods need to be 
worked out. Take politics out of trans- 
portation, suggested 70.3%. Everyone 
has had the experience of being in a 
village surrounded by farms where 
all the fresh produce had been shipped 
to the nearest big market. Adequate 
short haul systems would remedy that. 

TAX WASTE was important in the 
opinion of 94.5%. Duplicating city, 
town, county, state and federal offices 
should be abolished, said 91.2%. 

Take government out of business, 
save taxpayers billions: the resulting 
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re-employment in industry would in- 
crease consumption of all domestic 
products, said 82.9%. Less bureau- 
cracy, not more, was the summary of 
83.6% of the replies: centralized 
planned economy doesn’t work nor 
does price control; government, as 
such, never runs things well; France 
demonstrated that socializing industry 
doesn’t work out—it won’t work here, 
either. 

“Stop social experiments; we haven’t 
time to demonstrate the fallacy of 
spending to attain prosperity.” 

The multiplicity of bureaus in Wash- 
ington and the buck-passing from de- 
partment to department has gotten the 
goat of 89.6%. They complain that 
no one will take responsibility for a 
decision and that just as soon as one 
man really understands the problem 
he is transferred to some other divi- 
sion. The Army and Navy won’t agree, 
either, on which orders should be 
filled first when a plant happens to 














"Old B. J.'s very efficient—he has time for everything!" 























have orders from both. A co-ordinated 
service is needed badly. 

Returning the banking privileges to 
the banks, was another solution to stop 
tax waste. Stop government RFC loans 
to business; stop the SEC; remove the 
FDIC. Keep the guarantee of deposits 
by insuring each account—it would 
cost far less. Let the banks resume the 
normal functions of loaning money to 
private industry and borrowers. Good 
times would return and the taxpayers 
would save billions of dollars, is the 
estimate of 74.6%. 


How To SPEED DEFENSE 


How should defense be speeded up? 
There is but one solution, according 
to 97.4% of the replies. President 
Roosevelt should appoint one defense 
business co-ordinator to head OPM. 
This man should have absolute author- 
ity. He and a group working under 
him should be responsible for all de- 
fense production. Price control, pro- 
duction for Army and Navy, transpor- 
tation, oil and electrical production— 
all should be co-ordinated by one su- 
preme business head. Duplicating and 
conflicting orders then would stop. 

One business man made an amusing 
suggestion in this connection. Put a 
politician like Jesse Jones at the head 
of defense, he said. Mr. Jones has al- 
ways gotten things done because he 
knows how to select capable men for 
performance and knows how to get 
along with the politicians. The Al 
Smiths and Jesse Joneses of the world 
are the men to head political machines: 
if you select a business man he'll get 
bogged down with politics. “If you 
can’t lick ’em, join ’em!” 

To SUMMARIZE: Representative busi- 
ness men of the country believe we 
can lose the defense war through 
wastage of produce, products, lack of 
planning and time wasting. They want 
to see every man set at a machine and 
kept at it—to produce planes, tanks, 
guns, shells and ships to back up the 
Army, Navy, Marines and air corps. 
They believe in the old-time friend- 
ship between employer and employee, 
both knowing and realizing the other’s 
problems. While believing in a unified 
air force, 81.7% pointed out that 
France lost out in the last analy- 
sis because she lacked the 5,000 
planes which were essential to win— 
she had the pilots. Waste of man-hours 
can never be made up. Let’s stop 
wasting time. Let’s win this defense 
war, say 5,497 business men! 
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Riding to Success in a Small Car 


The story of an idea-eman—Ward M. Canaday—whose loyalties 


to work, travel and civic service have helped speed his way 


“THERE GOES A MAN who really likes 
to work—wallows in it.” 

So declared an associate of Ward 
M. Canaday, as Canaday—carrying a 
travel-worn brief case—briskly de- 
scended the steps of Willys-Overland 
Motor’s massive Administration Build- 
ing in Toledo, Ohio, Canaday is presi- 
dent of the U. S. Advertising Corp. 
which he founded, and chairman of the 
board of Willys-Overland. 

Contrary to the popular conception 
of a business tycoon, Willys-Overland’s 
head man is reserved, quiet in speech 
and manner, contemplative. 

He possesses four intense likes. He 
likes work. He likes travel. He likes 
Toledo. He likes public service. Blend 
those likes into one personality and 
you have: Ward M. Canaday. And in 
the blend you find the explanation of 
Canaday’s rise in business. 


WORKING FOR UNCLE SAM 


If you were to observe him for the 
first time, say, in the lobby of Wash- 
ington’s “Mayflower,” and were to try 
to type him on the basis of appearance, 
you'd not be likely to classify him as a 
manufacturer. You'd probably say, 
“Why, he’s a professor, a scientist.” 

But a manufacturer he is. Soon 
you'll be watching his new armored 
military scout cars, manned with ma- 
chine guns, doing better than 60 miles 
an hour over boulders, gulleys and 
roads that Maud, the Army mule, balks 
at. Called by Army men “The Bug” 
and later nicknamed “The Jeep,” the 
new reconnaissance car—unique in 
modern warfare—was introduced this 
year to Washington. Enthusiastic Con- 
gressmen raced it up the steep steps 
of the Capitol, as critical Army engi- 
neers beamed approval, and then ran 
it back down again. It was no trouble 
at all. 

With the Ford and Bantam com- 


panies, Willys-Overland is now shar- 





F. H, McConne tt, well-known business writ- 
er, draws upon wide knowledge of industrial 
personalities to write this article. 
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By F. H. McCONNELL 


ing an Army order for the new vehicle. 
And just the other day, having tri- 
umphed over technical difficulties of 
placing production of a new military 
instrument on a quantity basis, Can- 
aday grinned satisfaction as his Willys- 
Overland assembly line for the “Jeep” 
went, for the first time, into full oper- 
ation. 

Of average height, lithe, too swift 
of movement to become overweight, 
high strung, Canaday gives the impres- 
sion of a man who would rather keep 
moving than sit. But, being a student 
and a writer who has never gotten far 
away from the smell of printer’s ink, 
as well as an executive, Canaday has 
to sit plenty. 

His thinning dark brown hair plas- 
tered back, his shoulders slightly stoop- 
ed, Canaday peers intently at a paper, 
or a caller, through glasses that make 
his eyes seem doubly penetrating. 

He is a good listener: courteous, 
alert, attentive. Speaks sparingly, un- 
less wrought up, and his simple direct- 
ness of speech suggests his Scotch 


“I’m a mon o’ few words” ancestry. 





Warp M. CANapDAay 


Not primarily a talker, he is a doer, 

In Toledo, a civic-minded man, who 
is now a New York corporation exee. 
utive, was trying to get the city to 
build a playground in a crowded part 
of the city that badly needed it. Get. 
ting nowhere with his campaign, he 
thought of Canaday, a quiet but active 
Chamber of Commerce worker. The 
caller stated his case. Canaday listened 
closely without a flicker of approval 
or disapproval until his visitor event 
ually produced figures on street ac 
cidents. 

“No playground; not even in the 
adjoining neighborhood?” Canaday 
asked. 

“None.” 

“There should be. I’ll see what can 
be done.” 

And the neighborhood got its play- 
ground. 


KNOWS HIS WORKERS 


Reserved to a degree that hardly 
seems good business in an advertising 
man, Canaday is nevertheless keenly 
interested in his fellow man. He prob- 
ably knows every employee of more 
than six weeks’ standing in the Willys- 
Overland plant. The employees also 
know him. Their attitude is one of 
neighborliness, but not of familiarity. 
You never hear an employee, even a 
veteran, greet the chairman: “Howya, 
Ward?” Far from it. It’s “Mr. Can- 
aday;” but cordially so. Somehow, 
back-slapping doesn’t fit into the Wil: 
lys-Overland scene, and it is no part 
of Canaday’s “How to Win Friends” 
technique. 

That may seem odd when you con- 
sider that Canaday’s all-time, all-star 
industrial idol was, and still is, the 
late John N. Willys, who entertained 
his star salesmen with circus perform: 
ances in the great Willys-Overland 
Auditorium and exuberantly greeted 
all the world as his hearty friend. 

But Canaday is neither an actor nor 
a hail-fellow-well-met, and never will 
be; nevertheless, he can tell others 
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Senator James Mead (N. Y.) drives a Willys “Jeep” up Capitol steps 


what to do to attract attention or to 
win friends. That part of showmanship 
and also of contact work, he likes. 
And with John N. Willys he had ample 
opportunity to develop the knack. 

During the post-World War strike 
era which hit Toledo, like other man- 
ufacturing cities, Canaday was Willys’ 
right bower in labor relations. 

In 1921, when Willys’ business was 
on the rocks and Willys personally 
pulled it off by going on the road and 
selling as few men have ever sold, 
Canaday was feeding dealers the right 
kind of sales ammunition. 

And, in 1932, when Willys gave up 
his ambassadorship to Poland to work 
for his company, from which he had 
retired, it was Canaday again who 
stood shoulder-to-shoulder with him, 
working and thinking day and night— 
this time dealing with creditors as well 
as with dealers and workingmen. 

From Willys, Canaday learned many 
things. Most important was a twin ap- 
preciation of the value of ideas and 


the value of work. The two, like ham 
and eggs, are usually best together. 

That’s the reason for the Canaday 
brief case. Give him a few spare mo- 
ments in a train, or between appoint- 
ments, and out of the brief case comes 
a sheaf of work papers and into writ- 
ing goes a batch of new ideas. 


WORKS 15 HOURS A DAY 


“His working day,” says Frank 
Canaday, brother of Ward M., “some- 
times averages 15 hours or more for 
weeks at a stretch. Even when social 
matters intervene, and he turns from 
intense concentration upon business to 
the role of a host, there is the almost 
inevitable intrusion of long-distance 
telephone calls. His book-lined library 
is frequently the scene of midnight 
and post-midnight labor on volumin- 
ous papers that come out of his 
weighty brief case.” 

Does he ever rest? Yes—often with 
a book. 

During the 1933 banking crisis, 





when Toledo was badly buffeted, the 
writer traveled from New York to the 
Ohio city with Canaday. He had spent 
two or three days and nights in New 
York conferring with bankers, gov- 
ernment officials, advertising men, 
writers and others. And on the train 
he discussed one subject to the exclu- 
sion of all else: What can we do in 
Toledo to keep people from unthink- 
ingly stampeding the banks, for no 
bank in the world—no matter how 
strong—can stand up if its depositors 
run amok. 

Long past midnight, the discussion 
ended. But so far as Canaday was 
concerned, the day was not over. From 
his brief case he pulled a volume on 
ancient Greek architecture and ex- 
plained that he was going to enjoy a 
little refreshment by reading; he “had 
had a hard day’s work” and needed a 
little rest before turning in. A good 
book to Canaday is a good nightcap. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


An ardent but not very hot golfer, 
Canaday has built a nine-hole course 
on his country place, ten miles west of 
Toledo, where he has converted the 
ploughed fields and copses of an or- 
dinary farm into a beautiful estate. 
But pressure of work has compelled 
him to give up golf for a less time- 
consuming game, tennis. Although he 
is now 55, Canaday plays a good court 
game. His daughter taught him. 

An enthusiastic globe trotter, he had 
to give up even before the war his oc- 
casional long sea-going trips (England, 
France and Greece preferred) for 
quick flights to the West Indies. Too 
much work. He can scarcely afford 
to take time to rest—except iate at 
night with books, or when aboard a 
train. That’s his best resting time. 

Even his favorite recreation, travel 
(with plenty of books on business and 
politics, history, art, archeology and 
philosophy), curiously yields Canaday 
a Scotchman’s profit. He is canny. 

Fresh from university life in 1907— 
through which he paid most of his way 
selling books and doing newspaper 
work, taking two years in Boulder’s 
“Air-Conditioned by Nature” Univer- 
sity of Colorado and two years at Har- 
vard, where he was graduated with 
honors—Canaday went to work as ad- 
vertising manager for the Hoosier Kit- 
chen Cabinet Co., in New Castle, Ind. 
Meanwhile he saved money for a trip. 
The trip took him to France, Germany 

(Continued on page 30) 
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The Union Colossus 


Cloak of secrecy shrouds uses made of 


vast millions collected by labor unions 


By HOMER H. SHANNON 


UNDER THE PROTECTION of Federal 
legislation guaranteeing labor the 
right to organize, the number of dues- 
paying members of trade and indus- 
trial unions has expanded enormously 
in recent years. And this has brought 
about a tremendous increase in the 
power and prestige of the union leader. 
But there is some reason to doubt that 
there has been a corresponding in- 
crease in the responsibility and sense 
of public stewardship exercised by the 
men who direct union affairs. 

As yet there is no clearly crystalized 
opinion in this country as to one of 
the most vital problems raised by these 
developments. This problem is one of 
providing, in the interest both of labor 
and the public, of adequate safeguards 
to ensure that the lush sums collected 
by the unions are used in ways which 
are not contrary to public interest. 


VEIL OF SECRECY 


Nearly everyone is familiar with 
stories of the elaborate manner of 
living of certain union “bosses.” 
Stories of baronial estates, of yachts, 
of racing stables, and similar luxuries 
enjoyed by this or that union official. 
Some of these stories are true and 
some are not. For the most part, that 
does not touch the main question of 
the responsibility of labor and the use 
made of funds collected from the 
laborer. Ostensibly the vast sums 
flowing into union treasuries are to be 
spent in the interest of the men who 
provide them. But unless the figures 
are made public (which they are not), 
how can anyone be sure that this is 
the case? 

Union finances, considered collec- 
tively, are veiled in secrecy. It is im- 
possible to obtain more than an in- 
formed guess as to the total of money 
collected. Even so, it is distinctly on 
the conservative side to place the fig- 





Homer H. SHANNON is a free-lance writer 
who contributes frequently to Forses. 
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At least $120,000,000 a year 
flows into union coffers. What 
happens to this vast sum? 
Who spends it? What reports 
are required as to the outgo? 
Homer Shannon tells you a 
few of the answers to these 
questions. Here’s an article 
to provoke thought. Union- 
ism, with growing members, 
is big business at its biggest. 











ure at something between $150,000,- 
000 and $175,000,000 annually. The 
true figure may be considerably above 
the latter. 

In the last 10 years union member- 
ship has more than trebled. Both the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
now claim more than 5,000,000 mem- 
bers. And there are not less than 
1,000,000 members in independent 
unions affiliated with neither. 

If the claims of union officials are 
reasonably correct, as they undoubt- 
edly are, there are around 11,000,000 
union members. This compares with 
a total of 2,052,402 trade union mem- 
bers in 1910, an estimate by Dr. Leo 
Wolman, of Columbia University, a 
recognized authority on the subject. 
Dr. Wolman finds that the number of 
union members had grown to 4,795,- 
000 by 1920. In the succeeding de- 
cade, his figures show, there was a 
decrease in the number of organized 
workers. His figure for 1930 is 3,073,- 
200. 

As indicated, one cannot obtain 
from the unions themselves any state- 
ment as to total dues and other in- 
come. Many individual unions do is- 
sue financial statements covering re- 
ceipts and disbursements. Many others 
do not. All that one can do to get at 


the facts is apply the informatio, 
available in terms of averages. 

As of last August, the AF of L rp. 
ported that it had 4,247,443 member, 
whose dues were paid up and an ad. 
ditional 750,000 whose dues were not 
paid in full. It is understood that the 
5,000,000 members claimed by the 
CIO includes a substantial proportion, 
perhaps upward of 1,000,000, whose 
dues are not paid to date. In view of 
the current high rate of employment 
and wages paid by industry, it seems 
to be fully justified to estimate that 
there are from nine to ten million 
union members whose dues are kept 
up to date. 


DUES VARY GREATLY 


If it is assumed that there are 
10,000,000 dues-paying union mem. 
bers and that the average monthly 
dues of the individual is one dollar, 
the total flowing into the union treas. 
uries is found to be not less than 
$120,000,000 annually. The assump. 
tion may place the number of dues 
paying members a trifle high, but as 
a counter-balance it is probable that 
dues average more than one dollar a 
month. From this it follows that the 
figure of $120,000,000 is certainly not 
an outside one for the total collected. 

Union dues vary greatly as among 
the many national and international 
organizations. There is as well con- 
siderable variation in dues of local 
units of the same parent organization. 
Dues collected by the newer industrial 
unions affiliated with the CIO are gen- 
erally lower than those of the older 
craft organizations. A dollar a month 
might not be too far off as an average 
of individual dues in the newer unions. 
It is likely that two dollars would be 
more accurate for most of the older 
unions. 

There are two principal reasons for 
this difference. The older craft organ- 
izations frequently provide insurance, 
old age and sickness benefits as well as 
various educational and other services. 
The cost of such benefits may or may 
not be entirely covered by “dues.” 
There may be special assessments col- 
lected regularly to cover that cost in 
whole or in part. Members of the 
traditional craft unions are for the 
most part engaged in work which is 
more highly compensated than is the 
case with members of the industrial 
unions. 

A few examples will indicate the 
wide variation in dues levied by dif- 
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ferent unions: New York local of the 
International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, $16 a quarter; Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants Union, $4 a month; International 
Typographical Union (New York 
City), 544% of monthly earnings; In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, $5 a quarter; American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, $1 a month in New 
York—1144% of salary in many out- 
side locals. These are all unions affli- 
ated with the AF of L. 

Dues of a few representative organ- 
jzations affiliated with the CIO are: 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
and the United Automobile Workers, 
$1 a month; Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, from 25c to 50c a week, 
depending on earnings of the mem- 
ber; Transport Workers Union, $1.25 
a month for workers earning less than 
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membership in crafts which the inter- 
ested unions regard as over-crowded. 
It is doubtful if the average initiation 
fee exceeds $5. If new members are 
being taken in at the rate of 1,000,- 
000 a year, the revenue from this 
source is only about $5,000,000. 

A much more important source of 
revenue is the special assessment. This 
may be levied for any of many rea- 
sons, and a number of such assess- 
ments are usual in the course of a year 
in active unions. The assessment may 
be intended to provide funds to sup- 
port a strike, or it may be to promote 
organizing activities, for political pur- 
poses, or simply to replenish dimin- 
ished reserves. 

Instances of special assessments as 
high as $25 a member are a matter of 
record. As a rule they are for much 
smaller amounts. The United Mine 


this union is among those providing 
substantial “benefits” in addition to 
the main stock in trade of a union— 
bargaining for wages and working 
conditions. 

Enough information of this and like 
character is available to support the 
belief that total union receipts, apart 
from dues, cannot be less than thirty 
to forty million dollars annually. This 
added to the rock bottom estimate of 
$120,000,000 collected in dues cer- 
tainly means that total receipts are not 
less than $150,000,000 annually, and 
more than likely are considerably 
greater. 

The report of the ILGWU is also 
as good a clue as any to uses made of 
of money collected by the established, 
well-administered organizations. It 
shows that approximately one-third of 
total expenditures for the year were 
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77c an hour and $1.75 for those earn- 
ing more; United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers, $1 a month. 

The difficulty of arriving at an 
average figure for union dues must 
be evident from these samples. As 
many unions issue no financial state- 
ments, there is no record from which 
to compute total collections. 

It is well known, however, that the 
funds received by the unions are by 
no means limited to dues. Besides spe- 
cial assessments, there are initiation 
fees, fines and numerous other revenue 
sources. Any effort to arrive at even 
an informed guess as to what these 
amount to is surrounded by formidable 
obstacles. 

The size of union initiation fees 
has been the subject of considerable 
public comment of a scandalized na- 
ture. In part, such comment rests on a 
misapprehension. The total of all in- 
itiation fees is certainly small when set 
beside other union revenues. This 
though there is one union which has 
set its fee at $1,500. There are others 
with initiation fees ranging up to $500. 
But such fees are not revenue mea- 
sures. They are intended to withhold 


Workers of America (headed by John 
L. Lewis) collected more than $1,000,- 
000 by special assessment in January 
and February, 1937, when a war chest 
was needed to promote the CIO. 

Many similar instances could be 
given. It is more to the point to cite 
the financial report of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Un- 
ion, issued at its annual meeting in 
June. The model character of the fi- 
nancial statement prepared by the of- 
ficers of this union the last several 
years has created nationwide public- 
ity of a nature clearly evidencing pub- 
lic interest and the novelty of such a 
report. 

The report is detailed and complete 
and contains audited figures of in- 
come and expenditures for all the lo- 
cals of the international. It is for the 
calendar year 1940 and shows income 
for the period of $6,932,171 and ex- 
penses of $5,995,384. It is of inter- 
est here that, in listing receipts, the 
report shows that dues amounted to 
only $4,172,618 of the nearly $7,000,- 
000 collected. The difference is made 
up of assessments over and above 
“dues.” It should be pointed out that 


for salaries of officials and union em- 
ployees, the amount so listed being 
$2,073,352. Expenditures for organiz- 
ing work were given as $799,419; the 
cost of strikes, including payments to 
strikers, $222,368 (a reduction of 
20% compared with 1939); $331,- 
696 disbursed in payments to unem- 
ployed and needy members, and $207,- 
102 for educational and recreational 
activities. 

A substantial proportion of all 
money collected by local unions is of 
course remitted to the national or 
international. The charter granted to 
the local frequently gives it the right 
to fix its own dues, requiring only that 
they be sufficient to cover the “per 
capita” tax of the parent organization. 
The AF of L and the CIO are similarly 
supported by a per capita tax levied 
on members of the locals. There are 
also various central councils, district 
and state bodies to which the locals 
must contribute. 

Fairly complete and intelligible re- 
ports are made at each annual con- 
vention of the AF of L of its receipts 
and disbursements. The last such re- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Dr. Henry C. Link 


PsycHoLocists have been going to 
town—to the factory and the market 
place, all over the United States, help- 
ing business executives in the solution 
of practical problems. 

For example, one of the country’s 
most important tool makers, confront- 
ed with the need of immediate expan- 
sion on behalf of the defense program, 
found it necessary to build up a large 
new force of machine tool specialists. 
Trained mechanics were not available, 
therefore the next best thing was to 
select men with mechanical aptitudes 
who would respond most quickly to 
training. 

The Psychological Corporation, with 
its several hundred associated psychol- 
ogists, was given one month to set up 
a battery of psychological tests which 
could be used by the local employment 
office and the company’s own staff. 
Since then several hundred potential 
mechanics have been recruited from 
among soda clerks, gasoline station at- 
tendants, office workers, and others 
who never suspected themselves pos- 
sessed of mechanical aptitudes. 


HELPS GUIDE EMPLOYERS 


This emergency job may be con- 
trasted with others where, over a pe- 
riod of years, careful plans of selection 
have been developed. Not only me- 
chanics in aviation and many other 
fields, but salesmen, foremen and mi- 
nor executives have been and are be- 
ing selected under the guidance of 
these psychologists. In some situations 
tests are used, in others not. The ex- 
pansion of defense industries has made 
the selection of reliable and well-bal- 
anced foremen and bosses especially 
important. 

These represent local operations. 
Here is an example of a nationwide 
operation. As this story is being writ- 





Dr. Henry C. Linx is vice-president of The 
Psychological Corp. and _ internationally 
known for his writings on psychology. His 
recent book, “The Rediscovery of Man,” 
now is in its tenth printing. 
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Psychologists Go to Town 


Now, as never before, psychologists are helping business 


men solve their marketing and personnel problems 


By DR. HENRY C. LINK 


ten, over 400 interviewers are calling 
on 10,000 families throughout the 
United States in a poll of public opin- 
ion and buying habits. These inter- 
viewers were selected and trained and 
are being supervised by 60 profession- 
al psychologists. This study is financed 
by several of the country’s leading 
manufacturers. The 10,000 interviews 
will be completed in six days. 

It may surprise many people to learn 
that the Psychological Corporation 
originated and conducted the oldest 
nationwide poll of public opinion and 
buying habits now in existence. By 
the time this article appears, the 51st 
national poll in this series and a total 
of 268,000 personal interviews in the 
home will have been completed. 


EXAMPLE OF SERVICE 


Here is a dramatic example of how 
such studies serve the farmers, the 
manufacturers, and the public. The 
New York State Legislature seems 
about to pass for the seventh succes- 
sive year its appropriation of about 
$400,000 for the advertising of milk 
in New York State. In 1934 the Psy- 
chological Corporation made, for the 
Milk Research Council of New York, a 
study on “The Psychological Factors 
Influencing the Use of Milk as a Bev- 
erage.” The per capita consumption of 
milk has been declining for some time, 
and the problem was serious. After 
two months of intensive experimental 
work in the development of a ques- 
tionnaire, the final study was made 
with 2,000 interviews. It revealed the 
following important facts: 


1. The fundamental problem was not one 
of how to get people to drink milk but how 
to keep them from giving up the habit of 
drinking milk for other types of drinks. 


2. The reason people gave up milk for 
other types of drinks was due in very large 
measure to the continuous and forceful ad- 
vertising of these competing drinks. 


3. Conversely, the advertising of milk was 
found to be pale and wishy-washy, at least 
so far as its effect on consumers went. Milk 
was advertised more like a medicine than 


like a drink, more as a duty than as a pleas. 
ure. 


4. The study concluded that if milk as g 
beverage was advertised with the same de. 
gree of aggressiveness as that shown in the 
advertising of other beverages of equal or 
even less merit, its consumption would in. 
crease. 

An advertising agency utilized these 
findings in presenting, in competition 
with other advertising agencies, a cam- 
paign for the New York State Milk 
Fund. This agency obtained the job 
and has had it ever since. Above all, 
there has been a continuous record of 
increased per capita consumption of 
milk since that time. 


STUDY EMPLOYEE MORALE 


Morale has many aspects, but here 
is an example of a study bearing on 
employee morale. A certain company 
wanted to establish a plan for health, 
employment and retirement benefits 
for its employees in 19 factories 
throughout the country. Five plans 
were developed by the executives of 
this company. However, differences of 
opinion developed between the execu- 
tives as to the relative merits of these 
plans. We were asked, therefore, to 
present these plans to a scientific sam- 
ple of the employees in the factory, 
office and sales force. 

However, this was no simple poll of 
public opinion. The plans were compli- 
cated. Therefore, through a careful 
test-tube study, we developed a simpli- 
fied method of presenting these plans. 
Each plan was reduced to its simplest 
possible terms and prepared in the 
form of an advertisement. When the 
employees were interviewed, therefore, 
the procedure was more like that of a 
test of advertisements than like a super: 
ficial poll of public opinion. 

The results were so definite and 
cleancut, and seemed so plausible to 
all the executives concerned, that the 
adoption of the best plan was greatly 
facilitated. The importance of this 
operation may be indicated by the fact 
that the initial appropriation by the 
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company for this plan was almost 
$4,000,000. This was a large company, 
but many larger companies have adopt- 
ed health, retirement and unemploy- 
ment plans for their employees with 
little or no regard for the psychology 
of their employees as measured in the 
present study. 

These are only a few examples of 
how psychologists have been going to 
town, to the market place, to the fac- 
tory. 

There are several hundred psychol- 
ogists associated with the Psychologi- 
cal Corporation, engaged in a great 
variety of scientific studies of people’s 
minds and the reasons for their be- 
havior. 

The Psychological Corporation was 
organized in 1921 to make the services 
of psychologists available to institu- 
tions and business men on a business- 
like basis. However, unlike the usual 
business corporation, its dividends are 
strictly limited, and its surplus earn- 
ings must be spent on further research 
in the development and improvement 
of psychological techniques.* 

Research financed out of earnings 
in recent years includes studies involv- 
ing over 60,000 personal interviews 
and an equivalent market value of 
more than $50,000. 


POLLS IN BUYING FIELDS 


Among the experiments which have 
been continuously conducted over a 
period of years is the application of 
polling methods to people’s behavior 
in the buying field and other fields. 
The public at large is familiar with the 
election polls, at which people are 
asked to name the candidates for 
whom they intend to vote. The high 
degree of accuracy of these polls has 
been pretty well established. 

In fields of behavior other than 
voting, the problem is not so simple. 
In the presidential election there are 
only two candidates, whereas in the 
field of automobiles there are a dozen 
or more different makes from which 
to choose, in the field of radios an 
ever greater variety of choices, etc. 
Nevertheless, we have found it possible 
to predict with a considerable degree 
of accuracy not only whether people 
are going to buy an automobile but 
also the types of automobile they will 
buy. The same holds true for refrig- 
erators and certain other articles. 





*A list of the publications describing the 
research projects of the Psychological Cor- 
poration is available on request. 
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An interviewer polls a housewife 


Early this year we began some ex- 
periments in buying fields in which 
we have so far not tried to measure 
people’s intentions or predict their be- 
havior. These experiments were a part 
of a 10,000-interview study, conducted 
with a scientific sample in all income 
groups but with the city population 
only. That is to say, the results apply 
to the approximately 20,000,000 urban 
families, but not the rural f: milies in 
the country. A few of these results 
might prove interesting, even though 
war developments and the defense pro- 
gram have brought new conditions. 

Important Purchases Planned. Among 
the most likely purchase was that of 
a room-size rug. Almost 16% of all 
families were planning the purchase of 
such a rug. 

Over 9% of all families were plan- 
ning the purchase of a new radio. 

Almost 7% of all families were plan- 
ning the purchase of a new washing 
machine. 

Over 7% were planning the pur- 
chase of a new vacuum cleaner. 

Again, a remarkable fact was that 
the highest percentage of people plan- 
ning to make these purchases was in 
the lower middle income group. 

Radios. Those planning to buy ra- 
dios had in mind five leading makes. 
These five makes, according to our 
study, will account for almost four- 
fifths of the total radio sales this year. 
Most conspicuous, however, was the 


fact that 38% of all people planning 
to buy a radio had no definite make 
in mind. This indicates a tremendous 
vacuum in people’s minds which the 
makers and advertisers of radios had 
allowed to occur. Evidently there exists 
a great potential market for the makers 
of a good radio who will also promote 
and advertise their product effectively. 

Washing Machines. Four principal 
makes will probably account for a 
large share of the total market. How- 
ever, 43% of all probable purchasers 
of a washing machine have no definite 
make in mind. A tremendous oppor- 
tunity for good advertising and pro- 
motion exists here. 

Opportunities for Private Enterprise. 
Much has been said and written in 
recent years about the stifling of free 
enterprise, one of the basic freedoms 
of a democracy. Certainly the freedom 
to do business and the freedom to ad- 
vertise are as fundamental to democ- 
racy as are freedom of speech, free- 
dom of worship, freedom of assembly 
and freedom of the press. In fact, none 
of these four freedoms could exist or 
survive if the freedoms of private en- 
terprise and advertising were removed. 

However, the present study indicates 
that there has been a definite failure 
on the part of business organizations 
in certain fields to avail themselves of 
the freedom they still possess, namely, 
the freedom to promote and advertise 
their own products. 
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They're Flying in Grand Rapids 


Retailers, in co-operation with Flying League of America, 


promote a novel plan to build a backlog of young flyers 


ONE OF THE OLDEST selling lures in the 
world is giving a premium with goods 
sold. It’s so old that it isn’t considered 
smart or effective any more. Yet Sam 
Fletcher of Grand Rapids has taken 
this oldest device and tied it to the 
newest universal urge, the desire to fly. 

Fletcher learned to fly 10 years ago, 
with the Fort Wayne Flying Club. 
He paid for his lessons with Flying 
Stamps, given by the merchants of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. He had a per- 
sistent notion that everybody else 
wanted to try their wings in the air too. 

The club died in 1931, pushed to 
an early death by mechanical trouble 
with its old pusher-type training plane, 
and an unsympathetic government's 
requiring a $10 physical examination 
for everyone starting flying lessons. 
That was stiff enough to keep most 
boys out of the air. Planes weren’t yet 
good enough for general civil partici- 
pation in flying. Nor did Uncle Sam 
wish to develop an air force for Na- 
tional Defense. Our minds were not 
dramatically focused on aviation. The 
timing was wrong. 

In 1940, Fletcher, a haberdasher, 
got together a group of fellow mer- 
chants—a druggist, a grocer, a florist, 
a cleaner, one representative of each 
type of retail business. He proposed to 
them that they form the Flying League 
of America. 

A CHANCE FOR EVERYBODY 

This was no plan for giving coupons 
for china or silverware or some gaudy 
gewgaw with a sale. It was an honest 
attempt by the merchants to do their 
part in making America the strongest 
flying nation in the world. It was based 
on the idea that America needs a huge 
backlog of young flyers. 

The hope was not to produce fin- 
ished pilots, but to give everybody a 
chance to try his natural aptitude at 
flying, from that start to go on to 
further training as his means or abili- 





F. B. Tremere is a free lance writer on 


business subjects. 
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ties dictated. Each merchant agreed to 
give four to ten Flying Stamps, on re- 
quest, with every dollar’s worth of 
sales. They were to buy their stamps 
at $15 for 5,000 from Flying Stamps, 
Inc., the organization set up for print- 
ing, publicity and business arrange- 
ments, 

The Northern Air Service and Cen- 
tral Air Service of Grand Rapids glad- 
ly co-operated with the Flying League. 
They agreed to give a lesson of 10 
minutes time in the air, with accom- 
panying ground training, for every 
Flying Stamp book, filled with 600 
stamps. 

Flying Stamps, Inc., pays the air 
services $1.20 per lesson. The student 
pays nothing. Collecting Flying Stamps 
from merchants giving them with pur- 
chases is his part in the transaction. 

Training is in government-inspected 
planes, by licensed instructors, super- 
vised by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 





The first week only two students ap. 
peared at the airport with full stamp 
books, a girl and a young attorney, 
The next week six came, and then the 
word began to get around that any 
physically healthy person between 16 
and 65 could learn to fly without cost, 
All he had to do was ask for the 
stamps when he made his usual pur. 
chases from merchant members of the 
Flying League. 


500 LESSONS A WEEK 


Today the four-thousandth lesson 
has been given at the Grand Rapids 
Airport, paid for with Flying Stamps. 
The number of lessons given under 
the plan is about 500 per week. Four 
full-time instructors are busy giving 
lessons for the Flying League, in addi- 
tion to ground crew. Sundays more 
lessons are given for Flying Stamps 
than for cash. 

Some students have had only one 
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Sam Fletcher (right), a haberdasher, is the founder of the Flying League of America and 
originator of the idea of giving flying lessons for stamps distributed by retailers 
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lesson. A young housewife sighed, “It 
takes so long to get a book full of 
stamps! I’ve changed my laundry, my 
milk man and my cleaner to get Flying 
Stamps.” Nodding brightly to a cou- 
ple of old ladies, “They’re saving 
stamps for me too,” she added. 

Other students have made their first 
solo flight after eight hours’ instruc- 
tion, paid for entirely with Flying 
Stamps. One enterprising young traf- 
fic officer and his wife and friends 
have saved stamps, and he is now 
working for his private license. Fur- 
thermore he’s making money on his 
Sunday flying, taking aerial pictures 
for the owners of Michigan farms be- 
low, on his cross country flights. 


STARTS "EM YOUNG 


The oldest Flying Stamp student is 
Charles Otis, 73, of the Otis Company, 
Detroit. The youngest is Diane Fletch- 
er, 11, Sam Fletcher’s daughter. The 
law is that no one under 16 shall 
solo, but many flyers, including the 
famous American aviatrix, Louise 
Thaden, now living in Grand Rapids, 
believe flying training should begin 
younger. 

Michigan blizzards aren’t conducive 
to warming folks to take flying les- 
sons. To keep the Flying Stamp plan 
active through the Winter for subscrib- 
ing merchants, Sam Fletcher thought 
up the idea of having youngsters save 


Instructor shows a young flying enthusiast how to pull the ripcord of her parachute in case 
something goes wrong with the tailspin she is about to attempt, one of her flying lessons 
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Flying Stamps for a 
model Flying Club. He 
remembered that pio- 
neers in the practical 
school of aeronautics, 
who started with gas 
and rubber - powered 
models, have grown up 
from their .6 horse- 
power models to pilot 
the 2,000 hp. giants 
thundering through the 
air today, invaluable 
members of our rap- 
idly-growing national defense force. 

In September, Fletcher organized a 
boys’ and girls’ model club. One full 
book of Flying Stamps buys them a 
rubber-powered-type model plane; two 
books, the Piper Cub gas-powered 
model; and four books, the coveted 
Syncro B-30 gasoline motor. 

Perhaps it is because so many Grand 
Rapids fathers are furniture factory 
workers, craftsmen who love handling 
wood, who have helped their children 
make planes, that this has been such 
an enthusiastic club. 

Or perhaps flying is on the verge of 
a great, widespread boom, similar to 
the awakened acceptance and develop- 
ment of the automobile industry at the 
turn of the century. At any rate, the 
Junior Flying League is a roaring suc- 
cess. Meetings held in radio studio 
WLAV have an average attendance of 











400 to 500 alert young- 
sters. Noted flyers, air 
hostesses, instructors 
are guest speakers. Fly- 
ing Stamps are given 
for attendance, send- 
ing in and answering 
questions. No need for 
fake fan mail here! 
The questions pour in, 
pencilled on grimy bits 
of paper or childishly 
typed. Some questions 
are meant to be a joke, 
as “If you flew to Chicago, would you 
land on Marshall Field?” Others show 
the youngsters are thinking and study- 
ing, as “What is the Douglas B-19?” 

The first year of Flying League past, 
let us evaluate the plan from the point 
of view of the merchants who have 
paid for the flying lessons and the 
model-plane parts. Flying Stamps 
haven’t been exactly cheap advertising 


for them, and the question is “Has it 
paid?” 


MERCHANTS ARE ENTHUSIASTIC 


Of more than 20 merchants inter- 
viewed (representing 41 retail outlets) , 
there was a real enthusiasm for the 
Flying League. Glad to do their patri- 
otic bit, they agreed it was paying 
them to do so. 

The manager of a chain of drug 
stores stated, with considerable satis- 
faction, that he knew of 52 of his cus- 
tomers learning to fly with Flying 
Stamps. To determine whether custom- 
ers came to his store because of get- 
ting stamps, he opened a new branch, 
purposely without stamps. By mid- 
afternoon many requests for stamps 
sent a hurry-up call to Flying Stamp 
headquarters. 

The head of a dairy chain also test- 
ed his output in terms of Flying 
Stamps given out. Chart-minded, he 
found his sales curve paralleling the 
number of stamps given out. He at- 
tributes the fact that he is getting 
twice the new customer calls he did a 
year ago, largely to his participation 
in the Flying Stamp plan. He believes 
in its selling power so firmly that his 
five plants are sponsoring a model- 
plane show with city-wide competition 
and trophies. 

A grocer noted the number of young 
boys in the store after school doing 
their mothers’ shopping—and collect- 
ing Flying Stamps. He finds value in 
ruling that only charge accounts paid 

(Continued on page 27) 
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YES—WE ARE presently sold out, and 
to take care of our present volume of 
business has necessitated two plant en- 
largements and the installation of 
many added tools. To take care of all 
of our present customers and assure 
prompt execution of business emanat- 
ing directly or indirectly from govern- 
ment agencies and rearmament plants 
makes it unlikely that we shall be ca- 
pable of adding many new accounts 
or much additional business. Why, 
then, should we continue to advertise? 

Here are some of our reasons for 
doing it—yes, for doing more of it 
than in the past. 

We believe, as does everyone, that 
the time will come when the unprece- 
dented production demand will taper 
off sharply. To what extent we shall 
reap an after-war depression will de- 
pend upon many factors, one predi- 
cated upon what preparations business 
has made to meet the circumstances of 
the inevitable peace to come. 


PREPARING FOR FUTURE 


We cannot predict the duration of 
the present conflict nor its eventual 
outcome, but we may anticipate steeper 
world competition and the urgency for 
our industries to meet it by extraordi- 
nary production efficiency and with the 
most up-to-date production tools. 

And since we do produce tools, we 
are now devoting our advertising 
funds to achieving for us two vital pre- 
requisites for the harder times likely 
to come. 

One is to create a wider understand- 
ing of the advantages of modern tools. 
The other one is to make certain that 
our future and potential customers shall 
be thinking of us when their need for 
greater production efficiency becomes 
apparent. 

And so we are now selling METH- 
ODS rather than PRODUCTS, and 
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Why Continue to Advertise 
When We Are Sold Out? 


By E. L. MATHY 





A leading West Coast execu- 
tive analyzes and answers a 
question that confronts hun- 
dreds of other executives the 
country over in this article on 
advertising. Why advertise 
when there is nothing to sell? 
Mr. Mathy shows how his 
company figures it. 














E. L. Matny is vice-president of the Victor 
Equipment Co., San Francisco, and a direc- 
tor of San Francisco’s Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
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reputation and goodwill rather than 
immediate services. 

We are printing and planning to 
print better catalogs, more comprehen- 
sive engineering data, suitable text 
books for vocational school or college 
use (since the young men now study- 
ing will be the ones later on to influ- 
ence the selection and purchase of bet- 
ter equipment), and more adequate 
instruction books, permitting more de- 
pendable repair service to make pres- 
ent tools of our manufacture last 
longer and perform better. 


SERVICE IS THE KEYSTONE 


We feel an obligation to the men 
and women working with us and so 
seek to assure, as well as we may, their 
continued earning power by seeking to 
prepare ourselves for the leaner years 
which might be around the corner. 
And while the American system of 
free enterprise is properly and suc- 
cessfully founded on the profit system, 
we feel that the keystone to any suc- 
cess is SERVICE. To aid in the better 
performance of existing tools, we 
serve to minimize the present bottle- 
necks of industry. To achieve this we 
must employ one of the many phases 
of advertising. 

To prepare our prospects and cus- 
tomers for the greater production 
economies which will become even 
more essential when the greater urgen- 
cy of speed without emphasis upon 





cost ceases, we need to familiarize 
them with the latest production meth. 
ods and tools now or yet to be devel. 
oped. And for this purpose also we 
must have recourse to phases of pub. 
licity and advertising. 

And since the sale of better proce. 
dures and tools will demand a con. 
stantly rising order of real salesman. 
ship, we must now aid in the better 
training of hundreds of distributor 
salesmen. This we may do best by 
supplying them reference bulletins or 
books which will keep them up to date 
and sufficiently well informed to merit 
the confidence of their prospects and 
customers. But, necessarily, this phase 
of advertising also requires the expen- 
diture of funds. 

There will then come a time when 
our own progress will demand our 
ability to communicate promptly and 
frequently with hundreds or thousands 
of prospects and customers in order 
that we shall be enabled to invite their 
interest in the new and better products 
this rearmament experience shall have 
helped us to create. For this purpose 
we are now accumulating larger and 
more adequate prospect and customer 
files and mailing list data. Such infor- 
mation, however, will not stay up to 
date for any length of time, and so it 
requires the alert co-operation of every 
factory or distributor sales or service 
uian and a competent staff to handle 
this important phase of our prepara: 
tion to meet the more highly competi- 
tive markets of the early future. 


KEEP ALIVE 


The rapid pace of life and indus 
trial progress, and the impact of all 
of the distracting news and events 
diminishes our retention power, and 
those of us who fail to stay in the 
public mind will soon have been 
forgotten and replaced by others. The 
older ones among us will yet recall 
the famous names of products and 
producers no longer in existence. We 
cannot afford to be forgotten, if for 
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no other reason than that the invest- 
ments of many of our stockholders 
have been entrusted into our safekeep- 
ing. Weshall continue, therefore, to keep 
ourname and our story before prospects 
and customers alike by maintaining 
our space advertising and by adding 
additional publications that we had 
previously not been in a position to 
carry on our advertising budget. 

Now it is presently true that rising 
taxes have the effect of lowering con- 
siderably the actual cost of advertising, 
but no prudent and intelligent business 
executive can afford to spend money 
needlessly no matter how comparative- 
ly inexpensive the outlay seems to be. 
No advertising dollar can be afforded 
unless it serves a specific and urgent 
need. Our advertising program is pred- 
icated solely upon achieving what we 
believe to be an urgent need and in- 
surance against too severe a drop in 
future business. 


BENEFITS JUSTIFY COST 


We know that no matter how excel- 
lent the quality of our products, no 
matter how dependable our services, 
no matter how competitive our prices 
—our ability to produce efficiently and 
economically depends upon the main- 
tenance of a minimum volume permit- 
ting the full application of every feasi- 
ble manufacturing economy, and no 
matter what opinion there exists to 
the contrary, advertising has proven 
itself to be the only means by which 
volume production can be maintained 
and lower selling prices achieved. We 
hear entirely too much about the cost 
of advertising and not nearly enough 
about the miraculous savings it has 
achieved for producers and buyers 
alike. 

Beyond these publicity and adver- 
tising needs and schedules, we feel it 
increasingly more important to devote 
at least a minor portion of the adver- 
tising budget to inform more fully our 
investors—our stockholders—of what 
we are doing and planning to do to 
assure the payment of a reasonable 
interest on the money they entrusted 
into our company’s safekeeping. Like- 
wise we consider it both important 
and sensible to have our co-workers 
become more fully familiar with the 
ramifications of a business and the 
role played by both employer and em- 
ployee to maintain employment by the 
only feasible expedient of producing 
better goods at lower costs and for 
lower selling prices. 














AN OBJECT lesson on the value to 
the national defense program of 
older employees is being furnished 
by a Philadelphia manufacturing 
company. It is Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., world famous as mak- 
ers of “the saw most carpenters 
use.” The company had its 100th 
anniversary not long ago, thereby 
becoming the baby member of the 
143 concerns in Philadelphia’s list 
of century-old firms. 

At the birthday party, the six 
Disstons, extending into the fourth 
generation, who run the business 
—all direct descendants of the 
founder—took a look at turnover. 
They found that among about 
2,500 employees then on the pay- 
roll, a total of 613. men and 
women had been with the com- 
pany 20 years or more. Of that 
group, six had service records of 
60 years or longer. 

This list is headed by George 
G. Metzger. At 84, he is still the 
active working head of the com- 
pany’ blacksmith shop after 71 
years on the Disston payroll. The 
list also contains the names of 
seven families of employees, each 
represented by three generations. 

What does this have to do with 
defense? The U. S. Army has 
known the answer for some years. 
It has been getting from the 
Disston Co. what is said to be the 
toughest light armor in the world 
for its tanks. Now that the world 
war has taught a new technique of 
aerial combat and attack, it is also 
getting this plate for its bomber 
and fighter planes. 

Everybody knows that the big- 
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gest problem in America’s all out 
defense is how to increase produc- 
tion, particularly of products re- 
quiring skilled labor. Disston steel 
has been undergoing a continuous 
process of refinement since the 
original Henry Disston poured the 
first heat of crucible in this coun- 
try back in 1855. The problem of 
stepping up its output therefore 
looked rather formidable to out- 
siders a year ago. 

Not so to the Disstons. They 
had a_ backlog of production 
pedagogues—to say nothing of 
many pensioners who might be 
called on in emergency. Without 
reducing their output of saws— 
now running at 5,000,000 a year 
—they have added 1,000 men to 
their payrolls in the last 12 
months, while at the same time 
steadily increasing their produc- 
tion of armor plate. 

Holding on to its older men 
became an established policy with 
the Disston Co. only after it had 
been a paying habit from the out- 
set. The Disstons have always be- 
lieved that it was a waste of skill 
to let a man go only because he 
was growing old. Accordingly the 
company’s custom—when one job 
becomes too heavy for an em- 
ployee—is to look for another one 
within his capacity, where his 
knowledge and experience will 
still be available. 

Thus in the year since the birth- 
day party referred to there has 
been an increase from 613 to 728 
of employees with more than 20 
years service. 

—WiuiaM A. McGarry. 
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BUSINESS MEN and their customers now 
are finding the “cost” of total defense 
means more than money. The three 
biggest cost factors that can’t be cal- 
culated, however, aren’t at all what the 
President had in mind six months ago 
when he said not to worry about the 
“silly $ sign”: 

(1) SHuTDOwNs—mostly in small 
factories, blackouts in many one-indus- 
try towns, uprooting of workers who 
have to leave home to get a defense 
job. . . . Acute dislocations in indus- 
try are only beginning as materials, 
machinery and transport for civilian 
goods yield the right-of-way to mili- 
tary needs. . . . One plan now in the 
works to cushion the changeover: 
Give each big company that has de- 
fense contracts some responsibility for 
getting nearby non-defense plants con- 
verted to handle war orders. 

(2) SHortTAGEs — Scrambled and 
spotty. . . . Many are developing al- 
most overnight without warning... . 
Few of the first ones are hitting all 
competitors in one town or all parts of 
the country at the same time: more 
headaches. . . . Among Fall prospects 
seen by defense officials—few gunny- 
sacks for potatoes . . . not enough re- 
frigerants for drug store fountains .. . 
freight car shortage growing shorter; 
already farmers can’t get delivery on 
creosote to kill chinch bugs . . . little 
mahogany for furniture . . . white pa- 
per turning gray with rationing of 
chlorine bleaches. 

(3) HicHEeR prices—all along the 
line. . . . Commodities, raw materials 
and wages (all are still rising) have 
climbed enough to boost living costs 
by 10% when finished goods reach re- 
tail showcases two to five months 
hence. . . . Merchants are imploring 
Government to use its vast statistics 
factory to tell exactly how much of 
what is going into defense so they can 
resist unwarranted increases. .. . 
Baruch plan to steady prices by freez- 
ing everything is out. . . . Discretion- 
ary price control FDR and Henderson 
want would let Gov’t go after bad 
spots piecemeal but couldn’t touch 
wages or crop prices. . . . Congress 
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The Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


will take weeks to pass whatever is 


asked. 


DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION — No 
one is satisfied, rivalries are intense, 
reorganization is a sooner-or-later cer- 
tainty (but probably “later” ) ... Roose- 
velt is said to be undisturbed over most 
of the conflicts between-&-within de- 
fense agencies on ground there are 
bound to be different opinions on what 
and how, but that from the melee the 
best answer usually comes out on top 
. . » OPM-OPACS dispute on issue of 
which will direct the cuts on consumer 
goods production is due for a com- 
promise settlement; curtailment won't 
be nearly as deep at first as Hender- 
son has inferred. . . . Business is en- 
joying a new feud: Ickes vs. the Power 
Commission. . . . Burlington’s Budd, 
the transport chief, is locking horns 
with Hillman who wants 100,000 rail- 
road workers shifted to shipyards and 
aviation plants—a deal with Brother- 
hood vs. CIO angles, awfully hot to 
handle. 


DEFENSE MACHINERY—Five spark- 
plugs of defense machine are installed 
for the duration no matter what’s done 
in the overhaul: KNUDSEN on produc- 
tion, STETTINIUS on materials, NELSON 
on purchases, HENDERSON on prices, 
HILLMAN on labor supply . . . OPM is 
determined to “avoid NRA’s mistakes” 
in limiting its industry advisory com- 
mittees to 30 and (partly to satisfy 
Trustbuster Arnold) in keeping them 
out of control of trade associations. 
Members get no pay, no vote, no anti- 
trust immunity—but each big industry 
will have its own tent in Washington. 


DEFENSE PROGRESS — Shipbuilding, 
about 60 days ahead of schedule. . . 
Small arms, okay . . . Aircraft, a little 
behind on Naval end .. . Tanks and mu- 
nitions, the laggards . . . $50 billions 
authorized in last fiscal year (to July 
1) will stretch close to $65 billions by 
Fall but less than the $30 billions now 
under contract will have been spent by 
next June 30 . . . Morgenthau estimates 
defense spending this fiscal year at 









$19 billions unless civilian goods pro- 
ducers curtail “immediately” . , . 
Spending rate now is barely more than 
$1 billion a month . . . National deb 
will pass $50 billion mark in August 


TAXES—Unless war intervenes, Senate 
won't re-cut the House pattern for $35 
billions in new taxes . . . Compulsory 
joint returns, the big political issue, 
has a 50-50 chance. . . . There’s talk 
of leaving regular corporation income 
rates at 24% (bill hikes them to 30%) 
on ground that the increase would 
pyramid into higher prices; don’t bank 
on it... The list of new sales and ex. 
cise taxes carries a buy-now-to-beat-’em 
twist on new cars, liquor, tires, refrig. 
erators, jewelry, watches, cameras, 
furs, radios, appliances, luggage, pho- 
nographs, musical instruments, sport 
goods. 


PRIORITIES — The highest priority 
number won’t guarantee delivery even 
if it rates in one of Henderson’s 26 “es. 
sential industries” . . . On maintenance 
equipment and repairs “necessary for 
uninterrupted operation,” all except the 
luxury lines will be entitled to priori- 
ties equal to military rank. . . . The 
rub comes when there are no supplies 
to which they can apply. . . . A blanket 
priority to provide steel for neatly 
100,000 freight cars now on order isn't 
bringing in enough to get them built 
on schedule. . . . Material priorities 
will be used to limit home building to 
dwellings in 200 defense areas that sell 
for under $6,000. 


SIMPLIFICATION — Reducing _ the 
number of styles and designs is Nel- 
son’s recipe for expanding production 
by 20-to-40% without enlarging facili- 
ties... . It works best on “soft” goods 
where the bottleneck is plant capacity 
rather than material shortgages. . . - 
Lines now being simplified include 
paints and varnishes (colors reduced 
by 30%), ducks, twills, ticking, 
blankets, hardware. ... Britain is 
furnishing a “style note” of utmost 
simplicity with infinite merchandising 
possibilities—“V”. 








METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H.ECKER, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. LINCOLN, President 


NEW YORK CITY 


To all Metropolitan Policyholders: 


Three and one-half years ago, we decided to devote part of our advertising 
effort to explaining how a life insurance company operates. 


Since then, we have published thirty-nine advertisements having this as 
their aim. We have told you about mortality tables, dividends, surpluses, 
diversification of investments, and many other subjects. However, so far 
in the series we have not covered in detail Metropolitan agency practices 
and principles which govern life insurance selling activities. 


Accordingly, we are devoting this and several succeeding messages to 
their explanation. 


The principles underlying our sales practices are designed to help us 
provide you with the kind and amount of insurance protection you should 
have at the lowest cost consistent with safety. Briefly stated, these 
basic selling principles are... 


1. Your life insurance program should be fitted to your own 
particular needs and those of your family. 


In taking out life insurance, full consideration should be 
given to the relationship between your income and your in- 
surance needs. 


As your insurance needs change, or your income varies, 
your insurance program should be fitted to your new situa- 
tion in whatever way will best serve your interests and 
your family’s. Your Company or any representative will 

be glad to advise you in such cases without charging you 
a fee of any kind. 


The Company should do everything it reasonably can, not only to 
make it convenient for you to noe your life insurance program in 
force, but also to help fulfil Ss objectives. 


Life insurance companies have found that the most satisfactory way to 
help you accomplish these things is through the Agency System. Metro-— 
politan agents are especially trained in life insurance, so that they may 
be equipped to help you with your problems. This method of selling life 
insurance has been given the stamp of public approval by generations of 
policyholders. 





COPYRIGHT 1941— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE co 
This is Number 40 in a serie of advertisements designed 
to give the public a clearer uy tee standing of how a 2 life 
insurance company operates. Copies of preceding ad- 
vertisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COM PANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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War Wear 


Just announced: (1) Gas-proof 
coats, pants, gloves, developed by the 
Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. (2) 
A polish that makes shoes gas-proof, 
developed by the Army (Chemical 
Warfare Service). 


Room for Improvement 


When refrigerator motors come off 
the assembly line at the Westinghouse 
East Springfield, Mass., plant, they 
get a sound check. A “listening 
room,” which floats on 20 steel 
springs, checks the motors for quiet 
operation and is so delicately bal- 
anced for noise that a snap of the 
fingers sounds like a pistol shot. 


Loan Trip 


Bank literature hits a new high in 
showmanship in Cleveland Trust Co.’s 
latest promotion piece on vacation 
loans. It is printed on a facsimile rail- 
road ticket, which is headed: “The 
Short Route to Vacation Funds.” Des- 
tinations indicated: The vacation spot 
of your heart; the study or self- 
improvement course you've always 
wanted. 


“Comeback” Charge 


How to cut merchandise returns 
(about 20% of all goods purchased 
at retail is returned by the buyer) has 
long been a big problem. Newest effort 
to solve it: Wanamaker’s, New York 
department store, has instituted a ser- 
vice charge (from 10c to 25c) on 
every return for credit or refund. 


Hiring Code 


In an effort to combat “labor pi- 
racy, the Akron (Ohio) Chamber of 
Commerce has drawn up a three-point 
Defense Hiring Code, which is already 
being followed by a group of employ- 
ers who, together, employ 90% of the 
city’s wage earners. The three points: 
(1) Employees of other companies 
shall not be solicited to change to new 
positions. (2) Every effort shall be 
made to find out if all applicants for 
positions are employed elsewhere. (3) 
When an employee leaves one company 
for another, one week’s notice must be 
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e « e pointing the way to progress and profits 


given original employer unless excep- 
tion is made with consent of both. 


Peace Offerings 


When peace comes, Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. won’t be left with a 
lot of useless products, old ideas. It 
has set up a department to develop new 
products, new processes, for market- 
ing after the emergency. 


Attention, Shippers! 


In view of the tight freight car sit- 
uation, Ralph Budd, transportation 
commissioner, is urging shippers to 
“insure maximum usefulness of pres- 
ent facilities.” His suggestions: (1) 
Load cars to the limit. (2) Unload cars 
promptly and notify the railroad when 
empty cars are available. (3) Give ad- 
vance notice of car requirements, but 
don’t order cars until commodities are 
ready to be loaded. (4) Remove block- 
ing, rubbish, etc., from cars after un- 
loading. (5) Don’t reject cars fur- 





Savings Banks Offer 
Home Insurance 


THE RISE in home building adds 
to the importance of the newest 
insurance policy offered by 29 
New York banks. It is a Home 
Owners Life Insurance, designed 
to guard families against loss of 
their homes in case of premature 
death of the head of the home 
(the mortgagor). 

Sold over-the-counter, this home 
insurance covers up to $3,000 in 
face value and when the mortgage 
exceeds this, the policy will be 
held at $3,000 until payments on 
the home reduce the mortgage to 
that amount. 

Premium rates are said to be 
cheap—at age 30 a $1,000 policy 
will cost only $7.42 annually for 
15 years, giving protection for a 
20-year period. Because a sharp 
reduction is expected in foreclo- 
sures, the new insurance should 
prove profitable for the banks 


as well as for customers. 











nished if they have been approved by 
car inspectors. (In five-day-week jp. 
dustries, Budd believes some plan 
should be worked out to provide a six. 
day basis for loading and unloading.) 


Timely, Terse 


A reader writes: Pete Seabury, of 
Drop Forging Association, is signing 
all his letters, “Let’s Keep America 
Strong,” rather than “Very truly 
yours.” Good idea, don’t you think? 


“*Seedless” Spray 


Connecticut College (New London) 
has developed a spray which, applied 
to fruit blossoms, makes fruit seed. 
less. The spray, a hormone-like sub. 
stance, is used before pollination. (It 
can be applied, simultaneously, with 
an insecticide.) Already the proces 
has produced seedless cherries, black. 
berries, plums, grapes. 


Gadgets 


Despite the war, there’s no blackout 
of peacetime inventions, especially in 
the field of gadgets. Three new ones: 
(1) A light attachment for dial tele 
phones, which permits dialing in dark 
rooms. When the receiver is lifted, 
the light goes on—goes off when the 
hook is replaced. (2) A bumper for 
auto-door handles, which _ prevents 
damage to an adjacently parked car 
when door is opened against it. (3) 
A bill guard for chickens, designed to 
keep them from pecking the feathers 
off one another. 


Ground Test Flight 


The behavior of airplane super 
charger compressors in high altitudes 
can now be accurately recorded with 
out the need of testing the compressot 
above the clouds. General Electric has 
perfected a machine which produces 
air densities of 30,000 feet and tests 
the performance of the compressors it 
safe laboratory surroundings. 


Designed for Workers 


The new International Business Me: 
chines plant at Endicott, N. Y., is de 
signed for the comfort and efficiency 
of those who work in it. Completely ait 
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conditioned, with both natural and 
fuorescent light, the new plant is 
draftless, shadowless. All machines are 
painted a pale green, which the Robert 
Packer Memorial Hospital of Sayre, 
Pa., has determined to be “the shade 
least productive of eyestrain.” A two- 
foot belt of clear glazing, around each 
of the three floors, enables workers to 
look out—avoid that pent-up feeling. 
A million maple floor blocks provide a 
footing that does away with “hard 
floor fatigue.” 


Materials Exchange 


In view of the tight materials situa- 
tion, the Toilet Goods Association has 
set up a “raw materials exchange,” to 
arrange for the swapping of materials 
by its members. Producers file a “con- 
fidential report” on their inventories, 
together with a list of the materials 
they need and those they would be 
willing to exchange; the Association 
brings the “right parties” together. 


Bulb Lamp 


A sunlamp bulb that fits into ordin- 
ary house sockets, and produces “a 
wealth of ultraviolet and infra-red 
(heat) radiation,” has been developed 
by General Electric. Everything is built 
into the bulb, even the reflector. Made 
of special glass, the bulb screens out 
all undesirable rays. 


Vegetation Investigation 

Burned vegetables, the scourge of 
many a household pot, may prove to 
be a method of hitting the oil jackpot. 
American Petroleum Institute reveals 
that petroleum scientists are now stud- 
ying the possibilities of burning vege- 
tation to discover oil deposits. By ex- 
amining the vegetable ashes for certain 
elements, the scientists hope to deter- 
mine the underground geological for- 
mation. 


Strength With Joy 


The sweet tooth of America, sharp- 
ening with the increase in income, will 
soon get a taste of enriched sugar. A 
number of manufacturers are planning 
to market sugar fortified with both 
minerals and vitamins. 


Bright Step 

A new curve in the progress of flu- 
orescent lighting has just been round- 
ed by Charles J. Wamser, president of 
the Everbrite Electric Sign Co., Mil- 
waukee. He has perfected a fluorescent 
tube which for the first time can be 
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A NEW KIND of rubber, twice as 
light as cork, ten times as resistant 
to moisture, has been developed 
by the U. S. Rubber Co. Known 
as “cellular rubber,” it resembles 
ordinary sponge rubber but, un- 
like sponge rubber, is comprised 
of cells completely walled off from 
each other, with each cell contain- 
ing a tiny bubble of gas. Already 
adopted by the Army for use in 
life-belts (see photo), cellular is 
being tested as a material for pon- 
toon bridges, rafts. Because it is 
fire, acid and oil proof, with a low 
heat conductivity, the new rubber 
is also ideal for heat insulation. 





Twice as Light as Cork 














curved and twisted (like Neon). Fur- 
thermore, unlike other fluorescents, it 
operates effectively at freezing temper- 
atures, is said to throw up to 214 
times as much light as the conventional 
straight bar type. 


Meats With Approval 


Self-service meat departments in 
four New England A & P stores are 
now being tested. Open refrigerated 
cases, holding packaged meats, sup- 
plement the regular meat service de- 
partment and customers are invited to 
pick their own package. Already, meat 
sales have jumped 15 to 20% in each 


store. 


Travelogue 


Variety is the spice of a plane-train 
vacation tour now offered by Chicago 
and Southern Airlines and Gulf, Mo- 
bile and Ohio Railroad. Together, the 
competitors have scored a hit with a 
six-day, all-expense tour which permits 
passengers to travel between St. Louis 
and Mobile on the streamlined Rebel 
train and from New Orleans to St. 
Louis by air on Dixieliners. 


Health Makes Wealth 


What is the cost of a health program 
in an industrial plant? This was one 
point covered in a survey of industrial 
health practices in 2,064 industrial 
establishments, just completed by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
According to the study, the estimated 
cost of a health program for a 500- 
man plant is $13.46 per employee per 
year, or a total of $6,730. The bene- 


fits of such a program are clearly 
shown: Annual loss to an average plant 
of 500 employees operating without a 
health program is $39,900; annual net 
profit to the average plant of 500 em- 
ployees from operation of a health pro- 
gram is $5,611. 


Home Front 

Uncle Sam’s growing Army is pro- 
viding an increasing number of mer- 
chandising opportunities. Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance, Chicago, announces 
that its members are now promoting 
ready-packed “boxes from home” for 
the boys at camp. 


Daily Special 

Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
is now offering a novel bill of fare. 
Instead of the conventional menu, the 
Commodore’s menu carries the latest 
news on its front page (five days a 
week), combining “the latest headline 
with the latest in food.” 


Red Hot 


On display in Marseilles is a revo- 
lutionary type of locomotive just built 
by Nicholas Levitch Kobvar, a Russian 
engineer. The locomotive, claims Kob- 
var, should start a new train of thought 
in engine operation since it runs on a 
secret fuel composed of mercury, oil 
and water (the mercury is not lost dur- 
ing operation). Most amazing claim of 
all is that the locomotive will rush 
along at a speed of 217 miles per hour, 
retaining normal traction power and 
using only 2.6 gallons of oil every 
3,000 miles. 
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The Pattern of Business 
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ANTICIPATING a post-war boom in 
civilian flying, aviation interests are 
pushing a program to paint the roof- 
tops of the country with compass ar- 
rows, place names, other symbols, to 
guide flivver flyers. A bill calling for 
Federal participation, now in Congress, 
would set up some 94,000 such air 
markers. 
* 


Savings banks report a sharp dip 
in deposits, but declare that “with- 
drawals for reinvestment in defense 
bonds” is only partly to blame. A 
growing number of aliens, it is ex- 
plained, are holding their cash in fear 
that bank deposits will be “frozen.” 
Furthermore, fear of inflation is 
prompting more people to put savings 
into “real property”—real estate, es- 
pecially new homes. 

* 

Life insurance sales are rising, but 
not in proportion to the rise in na- 
tional income. Reason: People are 
buying more butter (luxury goods), 
as the big shift to guns begins. 

* 

The Wool Products Labeling Act, 
which has been in Congress in various 
forms for 20 years, is now a law. 
Under the law, every article contain- 


ing wool must carry a label telling 
what percentage of wool it contains, 
also what quality of wool. The 
law establishes three qualities: (1) 
“Wool,” which -is wool used for the 
first time in a finished product. (2) 
“Reprocessed Wool,” which is wool 
that has been manufactured and then 
reduced to a fibre again without hav- 
ing been used or worn. (3) “Reused 
Wool,” which is wool reclaimed from 
used or worn products. The first of 
its kind in the world, the law is an- 
other big step toward meeting de- 
mands of Americans for more in- 
formation about the products they buy. 
* 


Private home building may soon be 
discouraged, in the hope of rushing 
defense housing projects. Priorities 
would turn the trick; builders would 
need certificates of necessity to get 
supplies. 

* 


Completing its series of meetings for 
policyholders, started a few months 
ago, Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Co. reports it is well pleased 
with its “experiment in public rela- 
tions.” According to Northwestern’s 
president, O. J. Arnold, many policy- 
holders traveled 30, 40 50 miles to at- 





have been high-spotted. 


BEST 
Detroit, Mich. 37* 


Seconp BEST 
New Orleans,La. Columbus, Ga. 6* 
Memphis, Tenn. 6% Wilmington, N.C. 6* 
Nashville, Tenn. 5* Meridian, Miss. 
Charlotte, N. C.6* Greenville, S.C. 6* 


Mobile, Ala. Spartanburg, S. C. 6* 
Charleston, S. C. 5* Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Augusta,Ga.6* Dothan, Ala. 

Macon, Ga. 6* Albany, Ga. 


Asheville, N.C. * Newnan, Ga. 6* 





Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Forses 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


Tuirp BEst 
Philadelphia, Pa. 2* 


FourTH BEst 
Cleveland, Ohio 9% Warren, Ohio 12* 
Erie, Pa. 2* Franklin, Pa. * 
Canton, Ohio 12* 


FirtH Best 
Cincinnati, Ohio Dayton, Ohio 
Louisville, Ky. Evansville, Ind. 
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tend the meetings, at which they could 

ask questions, criticize company meth. 

ods, voice their needs and problems, 
* 


OPM has just issued the first of a 
series of posters to be used in defense 
plants. It bears the legend: Time is 
short. 

* 


Makers of farm machinery, pinched 
by material shortages, are seeking a 
broader priority status. They are like. 
ly to get it because, in view of the 
shortage in farm labor, farmers need 
more machinery. 

* 


Watch for a boom in pre-fabricated 
housing. Already, some builders are 
turning out 10 houses a day, designed 
to meet defense housing requirements, 
Only barrier to a mass market is the 
public notion—based on early, box. 
like styles—that “assembly _ line” 
houses are unattractive. 

* 


Some makers of steel furniture may 
soon have to close shop—unless, of 
course, they can get defense orders. 

* 

Despite the priority rating recently 
granted them, freight car builders are 
having difficulty in getting enough 
steel. Meanwhile, the railroads are 
placing orders for new locomotives 
(both steam and diesel), and are roll- 
ing out old engines, which have been 
idle for years, to handle the growing 
traffic load. 

* 


Silver is gaining favor as a substi- 
tute for tin. There is talk of a silver 
lining for every tin can. 

* 


Fall-and-Winter catalogs of both 
Sears and Ward show prices, roughly, 
6-7% higher than those listed in the 
1940 year-end books. Both companies, 
however, declare that prices would 
have been even higher if stocks hadn't 
been bought far in advance. 

* 

Watch for legislation to curb piracy 
of design in the ready-to-wear indus- 
try. Federal Judge Robert A. Inch has 
called upon the New York State Legis- 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 





4 £, 
Pp more 


at any previous time since January, 1940. 
1. Portiand, Ore. 4. Scranton, Pa. 8. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
2. Denver, Col. 5. Altoona, Pa. 9. Meridian, Miss. 


3. Grand Rapids, Mich. 6. Mobile, Ala. 
7. Asheville, N. C. 


10. Danville, Va. 





Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
bly with the same time a year earlier than 


HOW CONDITIONS COMPARE WITH A YEAR AGO 


oe 


Comparison With Same 





Time Year Ago one month or more 
A 154% and higher IM; / 
B 130% to 153% pels 
C 110% to 129% pvc eaten 
D 93% to 109% — 





ARE CHANGING 
a a 
or no change in 
ratio to last year D 





The poorest territories 


Trend continues down 


one month or more © B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 











lature to enact such a statute, and 
trade observers are optimistic. Under 
present laws, “design must be abso- 
lutely new, not simply a skillful and 
pleasing arrangement of ordinary ma- 
terials and ornaments.” 

* 

Emergency crops will not be curtailed 
because of a shortage in fertilizer, 
as they were during the first World 
War, says the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation. Reason: Nitrogen, a primary 
requirement in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives as well as fertilizer, is now 
largely produced in U. S. plants. 

* 

Westinghouse is invading a new field 
—glass manufacture. So rapid has been 
the growth of the fluorescent lamp 
market, says the company, “that we 
are building a glass factory to meet 
our own glass requirements.” Loca- 
tion of plant: Fairmont, W. Va. Es- 
timated cost: $1,800,000. 

* 

Since July, 1940, the U. S. has built 
7,000 warplanes, and the production 
curve is ever upward. Already, reliable 
sources put British-American produc- 
tion of pursuit ships, long-range bomb- 


ers and flying boats ahead of Ger- 
many’s. If this is true, the great rever- 
sal in air supremacy is not far off. 

* 

Though industrial relations are more 
peaceful at the moment, priorities in 
the peacetime industries may soon re- 
sult in shutdowns, real trouble. What’s 
more, cost of living continues to rise— 
almost as fast as wages. 

* 

The shooting gallery business is 
booming. 

* 

With his plastic auto nearing the 
mass-production point, Henry Ford is 
now developing an all-plastic refrig- 
erator—designed to relieve the mater- 
ials shortage in that field. 

* 

Despite the limitations imposed by 
defense production, many new-model 
cars will feature mechanical improve- 
ments. There will be many surprises in 
fender, hood and grille design. With 
a premium on fuel, steel, other mater- 
ials, some auto makers believe the 
stage will soon be set for the intro- 
duction of smaller, more compact 
autos—counterparts of the English car. 


Some store buyers, anticipating a 
retail peak this Fall, are building in- 
ventories as high as 70% over 1940. 

* 

The air lines may have to transfer 
more planes to the British. Already the 
tightest kind of schedules are followed. 
This has brought greater emphasis 
than ever on maintenance. Nose to tail 
inspections of planes, requiring 32 
man-hours, are made after every trip; 
oil is changed after every 100 hours 
of flight; engines are torn down after 
every 650 hours of flight. 

* 

Many drafted grocery clerks are 
being replaced by women—an experi- 
ment, says one chain, which may result 
in more sales. 

* 

Speaking of women, those on indus- 
trial jobs are (in many instances) 
obliged to wear trousers. Reasons: 
Dresses have been found to be “dan- 
gerous” around machines. 

* 

Compulsory savings, first for defense 
workers in the form of a semi-volun- 
tary system, may be the Government’s 
next move to combat inflation. 
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Fact and Comment (Continued from page 7) 
certainty about the future of one’s possessions, one’s 
savings, one’s security ? 

Why not take steps to minimize the danger of infla- 
tion while it is still possible to do so? 

The tax base should be broadened. Although in- 
creases in income have been greatest for groups earn- 
ing less than $2,500 yearly, the great majority in this 
group would not be affected by the proposed tax bill. 
The greatest burden would be imposed on the middle 
and lower-middle income groups, the group that 
would suffer most from inflation. 

Then there is the inexplicable reluctance on the part 
of the Government to cut non-defense expenditures. 
It is estimated that at least $1,000,000,000 a year 
could be saved if there were a real desire to do so. 
Private citizens are called upon to cut personal ex- 
penditures to the bone, to conserve their earnings, 
to postpone purchases, in order to avoid price in- 
creases and inflation. But the Government hesitates to 
adopt a similar policy. Why? 

But it is not too late. 

Courageous and prompt action on the part of Con- 
gress now would go far toward restoring public con- 
fidence and improving national morale, both so essen- 
tial to the success of our defense program. —G.W. 


Propaganda vs. Facts 


The Russians have put Herr Goebbels on the defen- 
sive for the first time in the war—and they have been 
using the Old Master’s own technique to do it. 

Twice within the last month Moscow has given the 
boys in the Propaganda Ministry in Berlin something 
to think about. 

The first coup was Moscow radio’s broadcast that 
Hermann Goering was in custody in Germany because 
he had opposed Hitler’s proposed invasion of Russia. 
The story flashed all around the world. The boys in 
Berlin snapped out a quick denial and followed up 
some days later with a radio photograph showing 
Goering with some Nazi fliers. But the damage was 
done. Moscow had put over its deadly insinuations and 
no end of denials could catch up with them, especially 
since Europe’s millions know that all free channels of 
accurate information have been plugged up by the 
Nazis wherever possible. 

Moscow followed up this report with another stating 
that Hitler was under the care of physicians after suf- 
fering an epileptic fit on the German eastern front. 

Both these stories probably are untrue. But they are 
certainly possible and no end of denials from Berlin 
will convince everybody that there isn’t something to 
them. This is German propaganda technique at its best 
and it is interesting to watch the results. 


The two countries with the strictest censorships in 
the world offer vulnerable targets to each other. Once 
a free press is abolished the people of a country are 
push-overs for rumors, propaganda, innuendoes, and 
downright lies. They have no standards by which to 
gauge news values. They are no longer confident of 
what they read in their newspapers and hear over their 
radios. 

It is this situation which may give England’s new 
“V” campaign a chance of success. It is hoped to re- 
cruit the biggest Fifth Column in history by broad- 
casts, pamphlets, secret agents—all planting doubt and 
suspicion of eventual Nazi success. Anne O’Hare 
McCormick of The New York Times calls this cam- 
paign a “psychological invasion of Hitler’s Europe, 
the first call to revolt.” V stands for victory, and the 
British hope to make it a rallying symbol for the en- 
slaved peoples of occupied Europe. 

England has managed to keep a fair semblance of 
a free press, despite necessary war censorship, and for 
this reason Nazi broadcasts and leaflets have meant 
little. The British people have ridiculed the Lord Haw 
Haws of Berlin. If their channels of information had 
been cut off completely, however, they might have 
offered fertile ground for some of the lies which have 
come out of Berlin. 

There is a lesson in this for our war planners in 
Washington. The American people today are better 
informed than any in the world. They have facts upon 
which to make up their own minds. Let’s make sure 
that this condition endures—war or no war.—W.F.B. 


Don’t Let Your Salesmen Rust 


While it is true that, in many lines, we are now in a 
“sellers’ market,” it would be extremely unwise and 
shortsighted for managements to neglect selling ef- 
forts, to allow selling staffs to disintegrate, to rust. 

Post-war competition will be extremely keen. Fore- 
sighted managements realize this and are preparing 
for it now. They are keeping in close touch with cus- 
tomers, keeping them informed about their products, 
doing everything possible to retain their goodwill. 
Salesmen, some of whom may be temporarily assigned 
to other tasks, are being kept in training in prepara- 
tion for the day when buyers are again in the saddle. 

Research is playing an important role in the coming 
battle for markets. Many progressive companies have 
embarked on new research programs to develop new 
products. Others, long aware of the value of research, 
are redoubling their efforts. 

But new products must be sold. And the most suc- 
cessful companies will be those that have the best 
salesmen. 


—G.W. 


Don’t let your salesmen rust. 
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“They're Flying 
in Grand Rapids 


(Continued from page 17) 








— 


by the tenth of the month receive Fly- 
ing Stamps. 

A restaurant owner reported that 
young girls were the ones asking him 
for Flying Stamps. For the boy friends, 
perhaps, though 257% of the flying 
students under the League plan are 
women. | 

What sort of man is Sam Fletcher? 
In a single word, intense; a good mer- 
chandiser, with a zeal about flying. 
He constantly leaves his desk to go to 
the outer office to talk with some 
grimy small boy. He shuttles between 
his shop and the Flying League office, 
‘*making surveys, asking youngsters on 
the street if they are saving Flying 
Stamps. 

His are the active hobbies. Trout 
season finds him fishing Little Man- 
istee. Hunting is his dearest sport, 
with a long trek of Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula for deer season. 


OPERATING IN 15 STATES 


In promoting his pet plan this last 
year, however, Sam Fletcher has had 
no time for sports. He has been selling 
cookie and potato chip companies and 
bakeries the idea of using Flying 
Stamps printed on their labels, getting 
service men to take the kinks out of 
youngsters’ balky motors, flying out 
of town to cities where the stamp 
plan is starting, helping Chambers of 
Commerce with air shows. 

That this drive had had its results 
is shown by the fact that the Flying 
League, started in Grand Rapids last 
year, is now operating in 15 states. 

If asked his aim in life, Sam Fletch- 
er would probably say, “To make 
Grand Rapids the most air-minded 
city in the United States.” 

Grand Rapids can claim the highest 
number of transport passengers per 
capita of any city in the country. It 
is supplying more flying cadets for 
the Army than Detroit, a city 9.8 times 
as large. 

Knowing that the Flying League 
will not go across unless the airport 
organization, the League and the mer- 
chants co-operate in every way, Fletch- 
er is concentrating on having every- 
body pull together . . . and, for a year’s 
time, he certainly is on his way. 
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America needs Generals 





kind of Long Mileage 
Right Now! 


@ LONGEST MILEAGE KNOWN 

© QUICKEST STOPS YOU'VE EVER HAD 
© GREATEST BLOWOUT PROTECTION 
@ SMOOTHEST RIDE OF ANY TIRE 


@ QUIETEST RUNNING TREAD 
@ SMARTEST STYLING 


Now’s the time to get set with Top-Quality tires—slow- 
wearing Generals—that will last you for a long time 
tocome. Buy now—help conserve rubber—get the tire 
that gives more miles per pound of rubber. Save money 


—be prepared—buy Quality—General. 


‘See your General Tire dealer. Learn how easy it is 


to change-over your new car or to equip your pres- 
ent car with Generals. Convenient terms, if desired. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
In Canada: The General Tire & Rubber Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Copyright 1941, The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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LaTE IN JULY, a veteran operations 
man was elected president of the Le- 
high Valley Railroad, succeeding A. N. 
Williams, who recently resigned to 
head Western Union. To take the job, 
Revelle W. (for Wilson) Brown re- 
signed as vice-president of the Reading 
Co. and Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, terminating 40 years of associa- 
tion with the B. & O. group of carriers. 

Husky, hay-gray at 58, with smiling 
eyes behind spectacles, Brown can look 
back to the humblest of beginnings. 
Starting as a laborer on the Illinois 
division of the B. & O., back in 1901, 
he was fireman, engineer, airbrake in- 
structor, assistant road foreman and 
division train master before he became 
director of operations of the Reading 
Co. and Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey in 1935. A man of great energy, 
as well as ability, he was already mak- 
ing a tour of Lehigh Valley properties 
when news came of his appointment. 
Popular with the rank and file, as well 
as with high-ups, he heads the Eastera 
railroad committees negotiating with 
railroad unions in connection with 
their requests for wage increases and 
vacations with pay. Brown likes to 
fish, play golf, swap stories. He is 
married, has two daughters (both mar- 
ried) and a son in the Army. 


M. McD. Durr, assistant to Sir Ed- 
ward Beatty, chairman of Canadian 
Pacific Steamships, Ltd., has retired 
after half a century of service. Since 
the outbreak of the war, Duff has di- 
rected the operating department of the 
Ministry of War Transport of the 
United Kingdom (in Canada), a job 
he held during the first World War. 

Born in Montreal 65 years ago, Duff 
has devoted his entire business career 
to the Canadian Pacific system. He has 
been assistant to Beatty since 1933, 
purchasing all supplies, handling all 
personnel. A man of imposing pres- 
ence—he wears a clipped mustache 
and goatee—Duff impressed strangers 
as being austere. Those who know him, 
however, tell of his quiet efficiency, his 
salty humor. 

Captain Edmund Aikman, who is 
taking over Duff's duties, has been 
general superintendent at Vancouver 
since 1928. Going to sea as a boy of 
15, he won many distinctions as a 
sailor before coming ashore to assume 


FORBES 


CLOSE-UPS 
OF 
HIGH-UPS 








R. W. Brown Epmunp AIKMAN 





CHARLES SORENSEN 


C. R. Ocsspury 


executive duties. During the first 
World War, for example, he command- 
ed an anti-submarine sloop, and was 
present at the surrender of the Ger- 
man High Seas fleet. He joined the 
company, as a ship’s officer, in 1908. 
Now in his middle fifties, slender, just 
beginning to gray, he is still regarded 
as a man of action. 


Cuar_es R. (for Reid) Ogsbury, 49, 
has been picked to head a growing 
company: National Postal Meter, with 
headquarters in Rochester, N. Y. He 
succeeds Ellery C. Huntington, Jr., 
who remains as a director of the com- 
pany. 

For 31 years, Ogsbury has been 
with International Business Machines, 
first as a salesman, later as a systems 
and customer service man, branch 





manager, insurance department chief 
controller and, until he resigned lay 
month, vice-president. In his new job, 
however, Ogsbury will not be entirely 
estranged from his former company; 
National Postal Meter will work 
closely with IBM in the manufacturing 
and marketing of certain products, 
Brisk, young-looking, Ogsbury plays 
a modest game of golf, and, when 
work permits, escapes to his farm 
(the “Crow’s Nest”) in Connecticut, 


THE OTHER DAY, in Los Angeles, , 
jaloppy smashed into the rear of g 
limousine. Damaged was the jalopy, 
But in 15 minutes the passenger of the 
limousine put it back into runni 
order. The passenger: William §, 
Knudsen. 


THE ELECTION of Charles Sorensen, as 
vice-president and a director of the 
Ford Motor Co., should stir the 
memory of many a veteran of the 
automobile industry. For Sorensen, 
now 59, was one of Henry Ford's 
earliest associates. 

Born in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
Sorensen was brought to America at 
an early age and sent to Buffalo public 
schools. At 14, he went to work (as 
an apprentice) in the pattern depart- 
ment of the Jewett Stove Works. In 
1900 he went to Detroit a full-fledged 
pattern maker, got a job at the Art 
Stove Works. At that time, Ford was 
still general engineer of Detroit 
Edison, but he was having his experi- 
mental work done in Sorensen’s shop 
—and the two met. Four years later, 
Sorensen went to work for Ford, as 
head of the pattern department. 
Through the years, he has risen in the 
ranks, heading various departments, 
mechanical and administrative. His 
latest advancement puts him in charge 
of all the company’s branches. 


Last IssuE we deplored the fact that 
more honorary college degrees had not 
been bestowed upon business men. 
The few that had come to our notice 
were listed. Since then two more 
awards have come to our attention: 
James F. Bell, chairman of General 
Mills, and Eugene G. Grace, president 
of Bethlehem Steel Co.—both received 
Doctor of Laws degrees from Trinity 
College. —Don Samson. 





W hat corporation head owes his advancement to his heels? You will find the answer on page 85 of B. C. Forbes’ 
new book, “Little Bits About Big Men.” Also revealing answers to hundreds of other questions about America’s 


leading men of affairs. 
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Polishing ‘T’ool—New Oiling System 


News of New Products, Materials 


Polished 


The usual method of polishing elec- 
trical equipment is to use fine sand- 
paper. But engineers in charge of mo- 
tors, generators and slip ring motors 


don’t like the method as a rule be- 


cause the fine sand particles sometimes 


cause damage. A new type of polishing 
tool, made from a patented material 
consisting of a very fine harmless 
abrasive imbedded in _ sulphur-free 
rubber, should therefore prove to be 
popular with the finicky engineer. Ac- 
cording to the maker, the new tool is 
far superior to sandpaper in results, 
and there is no chance of particles of 
abrasive material sticking to the face 
of the motor.(“The Ohio Burnisher.” 
Maker: The Ohio Carbon Co., 12508 
Berea Rd., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


Combats Corrosion 


Zinc coatings are usually required 
on galvanized metal to prevent corro- 
sion, but the shortage of zinc has made 
it necessary to look for a zinc coating 
substitute. The search has ended, we 
are now told, since a new corrosion- 
resistant speed synthetic, applied like 
paint, is said to lick corrosion just as 
well as zinc coating. This synthetic 
coating requires no special equipment 
other than the usual dip, spray or 
roller appliances and air dries quickly 
or may be force dried in half the 
time required by conventional syn- 
thetics, says the maker. (“Roxaprene.” 
Maker: Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J.) 


Easy Greasing 


Four big advantages are claived for 
a new lubricating system, developed 
for large-scale industrial lubrication: 
(1) All bearings in one piece of equip- 
ment can be lubricated simultaneously 
from one central point. (2) Inaccessible 
or dangerously located bearings are 
easily lubricated. (3) Machines may 
be lubricated while in operation. (4) 
The lubricating job is completed speed- 
ily. The system, which is easy to install, 
delivers a predetermined amount of 


lubricant to bearings and an indicator 
signals the operator when the job is 
completed. (“Progressive Lubricating 
System.” Maker: Alemite Division, 
Stewart-Warner Corp., 1826 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill.) 


Sparkless Tire 


Made with a rubber compound 
which has a million times the electrical 
conductivity of ordinary rubber, a new 
industrial tire is now being produced 
for use in manufacturing plants where 
static electricity is a fire and explosive 
hazard. The tire prevents the accumu- 
lation of any charge of static electric- 
ity large enough to produce a spark 
when a vehicle touches another object, 
says the maker. For example, tests 
show that where industrial trucks or 
tractors operate on cement, brick, 
stone or metal floors, these new tires 
dissipate the static electricity and keep 
the vehicle and floor at the same “elec- 
tric potential.” (“Conductor Industrial 
Tires.” Maker: The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio.) 


Quiet Conferences 


A portable conference room, de- 
signed to create a “zone of quiet” in 
a noisy factory, has just been an- 
nounced. The booth has sound-absorb- 
ing walls, two doorless entrances, an 
overhead light and a folding table. 
These features allow the booth to be 
used for conferences where voices are 
easily heard above the din and roar 
of machines, for testing operations 
such as listening for noise in electric 
motors, and even as a temporary min- 
iature office. A half-ton in weight, the 
booth is made of heavy gauge steel, 
finished in black wrinkle on the exter- 
ior and gray on the inside. In size, 
the “room” stands 56144” long, 5414” 
wide and 79” high. (“Model 501 
Conference Acousti-Booth.” Maker: 
Burgess Battery Co., 530 West Huron 
St., Chicago, Ill.) 

—Epmunp STONE. 


Please mention Forses when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 





- 
This tree may 
land on your 

breakfast table 





TO GIANTS from the vast forests along the 
Northern Pacific Railway you may owe 
both the roof over your head and the 
newspaper on your breakfast table. 


TAPPING the principal forest reserves of 
America, in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana and Minnesota, the Northern 
Pacific hauls more than 5 million tons of 
forest products annually—is prepared to 
carry even more as defense demands. 














NORTHERN PACIFIC is meeting the chal- 
lenge of defense needs with 22% million 
dollars worth of new freight cars and loco- 
motives—and with the speed and service 
that has earned it the name of ‘Main 
Street of the Northwest.” 


R. W. CLARK, Vice President—Traffic 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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FORBES 





The Biggest Little Book 
for SALESMEN 
Ever Written! 





Use this unique Sales- 
man’s Diary to maintain 
the morale of your sales 
staff throughout 1942 in 
the face of scarcity, sub- 
stitutes and sell-outs. 
Your men will welcome 
the pertinent Pep Pellets 
by B. C. FORBES for 
every single work day in 
1942 and... they'll help 
you hold your sales staff 
together during the sell- 
er’s market. 





MAIL COUPON FOR SAMPLE 
COPY AND BULK PRICES 


B. C. Forses Pustisninc CoMPANY 8-1 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Send me a sample of your 1942 “Sales- 
man’s Diary” by B. C. FORBES with 
bulk prices and full particulars. 

Check choice: 

C— Enclosed is 40¢ for Fabricoid Binding 
[) Enclosed is 75¢ for Leather Binding 
(C1 Enclosed is $1 for sample of BOTH 

Bindings 
(Cost of sample copy will be pro-rated if 
you subsequently place a bulk order. 
N.Y. C. residents add 2% for Sales Tax.) 
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Riding to Success 


in a Small Car 
(Continued from page 11) 








and England where, for the fun of it, 
he investigated low-cost housing, and 
soon became an authority on the sub- 
ject. In*1917, one year after he had 
become Willys-Overland’s advertising 
manager, Canaday was invited to Ber- 
nard M. Baruch’s War Industries 
Board; his job, housing. 

Interested in the operation of the 
New York Stock Exchange as the 
result of a casual visit to that institu- 
tion, Canaday’s inquisitive mind be- 
gan to absorb everything he could 
read about Wall Street; what makes 
it tick; how it functions to feed 
money into American industrial en- 
terprise. Years later, when Willys- 
Overland was being reorganized, Can- 
aday’s knowledge of finance helped 
him to set up the present company. 

On trips with his wife and daughter, 
Doreen, who recently became the bride 
of Yale’s astro-physicist, Lyman Spit- 
zer Jr., Canaday did dude ranches and 
pack-saddle camping trips in the Far 
West, rode the trails of the Southwest, 
and made horseback tours in New Eng- 
land’s forested ranges. He got an idea. 
Lots of people he met liked automo- 
biles but didn’t see much sense in tying 
up money in costly cars. Why, then, 
don’t automobile companies, instead of 
ploughing back the savings that come 
from technological improvements into 
more car for the money, try instead 


| to make still cheaper cars? 


A TRAVEL-TESTED IDEA 


In his travels through European 
countries, Canaday rode in light cars 
that cost little to operate, yet were 
entirely satisfactory in performance. 
The idea rooted deeper: “Why not a 
still cheaper car for Americans?” 

And, starting in 1937, when Cana- 
day and his associates put some $2,- 
000,000 into getting Willys-Overland 
back on its feet, the travel-tested idea 
of a lower-priced car bore fruit. Wil- 
lys-Overland made its present “Amer- 
ikar” and established itself in a defin- 
ite niche in the hotly competitive auto- 
mobile field by doing so. 

From Canaday travels also came 
Canaday’s conception of the “Jeep.” 
During the Spanish Civil War, at 
about the same time that the Bantam 


Company was working on a simily 
idea, though this was not known out 
side the company’s offices, Canaday 
noted that large armored cars wer, 
highly vulnerable to artillery fire he 
cause of their unwieldy running geg, 
“Why not a small, compact, bette. 
protected and faster lightweight am, 
ored scout car?” pondered Canady, 
In 1939, he mentioned the idea to, 
retired U. S. Army officer. The latte 
urged him to make a sketch of his 
conception. 

The sketch went to Washington; 
Washington ordered test cars made, 
and the result is the new one-ton, $1, 
000-cost, low silhouette and easily 
maneuverable “Jeep.” It carries thre 
or four men, climbs like a caterpillar, 
and cruises 200 miles on a tank full of 
gas! 

Much to his liking, Canaday hy 
centered the manufacture of his shar 
of the Army order in the city he likes 
best: Toledo. 


A LOYAL CITIZEN 


Throughout his career, first as ad- 
vertising manager of the former Joh 
N. Willys company, as president of his 
own agency, and later as chairman of 
Willys-Overland Motors, Canaday has 
worked loyally for Toledo. He’s a gooi 
citizen. 

His service during the banking crisis 
was outstanding. He launched a “Keep 
Calm” campaign in Toledo that served 
well, and gave Canaday high prestige 

He helped to save the Willys-Over 
land company for Toledo, not once but 
three times. Take the 1935 reorganiz 
tion, a job that was thrown into Ward 
Canaday’s lap when John N. Willy 
died. Canaday lined up creditors, got 
banking support, and kept the busines 
going—in Toledo. 

But his civic interest is not confined 
to one city alone. From his War Indus 
tries Board work in housing during 
the World War, Canaday moved easily 
into his 1933 campaign to obtain new 
Federal housing legislation. The Ne 
tional Housing Act is marked with 
Canaday ideas. He served as an orgal 
izer and member of FHA. 

Obviously, his part in creating the 
“Jeep” is of major importance in the 
national public interest. 

And in 1940, when Canaday fore 
saw that a bottleneck would soon de 
velop in the first line defense job o 
making aluminum forgings, he drew 
deeply on the technical advice that the 


Aluminum Company has made avail 
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able to other manufacturers on the 
subject and, with the approval of 
Washington, started day and night 
operations to convert part of the Wil- 
lys-Overland forge shop into working 
that hard-to-work but essential defense 
metal. In a few months, it will be 
ready. 

Meanwhile, how does the man with 
ideas and a heavy brief case stand to- 
day? 

His reorganized company, which 
seemed headed six years ago to the 
cleaners, now has $28,000,000 of de- 
fense orders on hand: For “Jeeps,” 
gun breech housings, recoil cylinders, 
powder and ammunition hoists, and 
155mm. shells as well as aircraft 
forgings soon to come. And its pro- 
duction of the “Amerikar” is well 
ahead of last year. 

Backing him up as Willys-Overland’s 
chief operating officer is Joseph W. 
Frazer. Canaday won him over to 
Willys from Chrysler where he had 
served for 15 years, ranking as vice- 
president in charge of sales and adver- 
tising. He has been president of Willys- 
Overland since January, 1939. He is 
Canaday’s strongest executive wheel 
horse. 

So today Ward M. Canaday is en- 
joying his consuming likes. He has 
plenty of work, which he likes. His 
work is helping Toledo, which he likes. 
It is performing an essential national 
service, which he likes. And it is keep- 
ing Canaday constantly on the go, 
which he likes. A friend estimates that 
he travels 100,000 miles a year—which 
gives him time to read and rest. That’s 
all that is asked by the idea man with 
the heavy brief case who makes a 
small car. With them he has attained 


a high place in American industry. 








The Union Colossus 
(Continued from page 13) 








port gave receipts for the year as 
$1,938,484. Only a few generalized 
statements were forthcoming at the 
last annual convention of the CIO as 
to its financial affairs. 

Salaries of union officials are not 
large, measured by the standards of 
industry. With few exceptions, they 
range between $10,000 and $20,000 a 
year for top men. Nor is misuse or 
misappropriation of union funds by 

ese officials a frequent occurrence. 
It is common knowledge that there are 
crooks and racketeers in high places 


FORBES 


in the unions, but their “take” comes 
from extra-curricular activities, so to 
speak. At least, judged by court rec- 
ords, extortion and illegal tribute lev- 
ied by these men on business inter- 
ests are much more the thing than mis- 
appropriation of union funds. This 
though the latter is by no means un- 
known. 

It must be obvious, however, that 
the curtain of secrecy which cloaks 
the subject of union finances repre- 
sents a danger of considerable pro- 
portions under existing conditions. 
For most of the evils which have been 
brought to light in unionism as prac- 
ticed in this country, the remedy lies 
in an extension of democratic prin- 
ciples to the unions themselves. Many 
unions are governed in the most 
shamelessly autocratic manner by 
cliques or a few individuals. Machine 
politics are too much in evidence. 
Until the union member and the pub- 
lic have some check on what goes into 
the purse and what comes out a cure 
of abuses is unlikely. 

Suggestions to this end have been 
bitterly disputed for many years. 
Union spokesmen who are’ personally 
beyond reproach regard such pro- 
posals with violent suspicion and anti- 
pathy. But it is too much to expect 
that all union officials will be honest 
and thoroughly scrupulous in their 
practices unless those practices are 
open to public scrutiny. It is too 
much to expect of any large group of 
men. 

The size and importance of unions 
and the part they play in the life of 
the nation is too great to be allowed 
to remain completely irresponsible. 
Unions should be integrated into the 
larger outlines of social checks and 
controls and brought within the pur- 
view of the law. 








DARLINGTON SCHOOL 


ROME, GEORGIA 


An Accredited Preparatory School 
for Boys 


A philanthropic non-profit-making institution 
unselfishly dedicated to young manhood. All 
teachers graduates A-class colleges. Home 
atmosphere. Thorough college preparation. 


HONOR SYSTEM. 


Physical Training Every Day 
for Every Boy 


C. R. WILCOX, Ph.D. 
President 


E. L. WRIGHT 
Headmaster 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHuRCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 
The following dividends have been declared: 
Preferred Capital Stock 

Two and four one-hundredths per 

cent (2.04%) payable August 29, 

1941, to the holders of record at the 

close of business August 22, 1941; 

One and three-quarters per cent 

(1%%) payable October 1, 1941, 

to the holders of record at the close 

of business September 24, 1941; 

Common Capital Stock 

One dollar ($1.00) per share pay- 

able October 1, 1941, to the holders 

of record at the close of business 

September 24, 1941. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

CHARLES J. Harpy, President 
Howarp C, WICK, Secretary 

July 10, 1941 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


*“THEATRES EVERY WHERE’’ 
July 18, 1941 


THE Board of Directors on July 16th, 
1941 declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.62% per share on the outstanding $6.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on the 15th day of August, 
1941 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on the 29th day of July, 1941. 
Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Vice President & Treasurer 











TAKE STEPS TO GUARD YOUR “Cuddomer Good Will” 


WITH HALVORSEN GENUINE LEATHER GIFTS fom 25c & $25 


NEW CATALOG IS JUST Y * 
OUT. SEND FOR IT NOW. 7 


Genvine leather gifts by HALVORSEN 
have been traditionally popular for over 
© qvorter of o century. In this porade 
of top numbers you will find rore 
bargains yet very attractive and pop- 
vior items for your Customer Christmas 
gift list, conventions, premiums, etc. 
December Ist delivery orders are being 
ploced now. 





Puliman or folding va- 
riety — a most remork- 
able value at 75¢ each 
or $75 per hundred. 


BILLFOLD-PASS CASE 


The famous HALVORFOLD, in use 
by millions of America's business, 
fraternal and railroad men, From 
$2.25 to $7.00 each. 


POCKET MEMOS 
Another genuine, assorted 
colors, Cowhide item. A SAMPLE ASSORTMENTS. Selection is cosy. All five 
very. big show at a very 
small wholesale price — 
25¢ each or $25 per 
hundred. 23K Gold “Ads” 
$2.50 per 100 extra, 


HALVORSEN 60s w. waswincton sivo., viv.5 CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Man Whe Spent Lifetime Studying Leather 







TT 

















BILLFOLDS 
if you know leather, you 
know that this is a borgain 
in top grain brown Cow- 
hide, Has all the pockets 
and compartments neces- 
sary. Price only 50¢ each 
or $50.00 per hundred. 





PLAYING CARDS 
Gilt edge in genuine Cowhide 
case. Distinctively new and col- 
orful. Imagine a price as low as 
$1.50 each or $150.00 per 100, 








items shown sent postpaid for $5.25 together with prices 
on quantities desired or, specify items you want. District 
representative will call or we handle direct as you request. 
Write today. 
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INVEST $2,480 
to yield 8% 


in a Diversified Group of 
Seasoned Dividend Payers 


U NUSUAL opportunities exist 
; today to increase your income 
in sound dividend-paying common 
stocks that also offer protection 
against rising inflation. UNITED 
Service has planned a special port- 
folio of 8 high-yielding stocks with 
attractive growth possibilities—pur- 
chase of 10 shares each io cost about 
$2,480. Annual income return based 
on 1940 payments would be $199, or 
a yield of 8%. 

To introduce UNITED Service we 
will send you a copy of this valuable 
portfolio with a review of each of 
the 8 stocks, without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-59 FREE! 
(No salesman will call) 


UNITED BusINEssS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St Je: Boston, Mass. 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 59, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 49, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 38, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1941, to holders of 
record at close of business July 19, 1941. 
DALE PARKER 
Secretary 











July 9, 1941 

















READ WHAT USERS SAY ABOUT 
THIS HELPFUL NEW BOOK 


“Upon my arrival 
home last night I 
received your book. 
I only had a chance 
to read a dozen 
pages but there are 
so many construc- 
tive thoughts, I 
want two more 
copies immediately 
to be used as 
gifts.” 
J. W. W., Jr., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
“I would like to 
have 12 copies to 
give to my em- 
ployees.”’ 
m oA. 
Decatur, II. 
“Am so pleased 
with my copy, I 
want another for a 








gift.” 
oe ae 
Hickory, N. C. 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 8-1 


120 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Enclosed is $2.50. Please send me a copy of 
“Little Bits About Big Men” by B. C. FORBES. 


gen eT Te eer, eee TT eT TST TTP 


DE Sreonivswinasasss oss seoue CE SS iipasewns 
(If N. Y. C. resident, please add 5c for Sales Tax.) 
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profit margins. 


to fixed-income securities. 


148-152. 





Donley’s Stock Market 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS 





Utiuities look ready to join the upward trend. Sustained high-level 
power output is outpacing overhead and operating costs and stretching 


Circumstances attending general market turnabout from May 1 lows 
indicate groundwork is laid for sustained rise. Big investors seeking 
higher returns by taking on larger proportion of equities in preference 
But general speculative public still largely 
unconvinced and, therefore, market still has no sizable skittish following. 

Railroad average not yet up to expectations, but when it made its last 
previous closing above 30 (Nov. 1939) the industrial closed above 138. 
That comparison makes the industrials look laggard. 

Closing above 129, the D-J industrial has advanced 13 points without 
a 2-point reaction. But it should make 132-134 before initial phase of 
advance tops out, with prospects of later corrective reaction to 128. 
If that pattern is followed, would then expect 142-144—eventually 


—— 


Outlook 











Congratulations 


Cloud Wampler, president of Stern, 
Wampler & Co., has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Carrier Corp. 

C. L. Keller has been elected chair- 
man of The Gardner-Richardson Co. 

Charles A. Gill has been elected vice- 
president in charge of operation and 
maintenance of the Reading Co. 

Louis Naetzker has been elected a 
vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

J. Griffith Boardman has been elect- 
ed a director of Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp. 

Edmund Burke Jr. has been appoint- 
ed a Commissioner of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Francis W. Cole, vice-president of 
Travelers Insurance Co., has been 
elected a director of United Aircraft. 

W. L. Stancliffe has been elected a 
vice-president of American Car & 
Foundry. 


William B. Yeager has been elected 
president of the International Utilities 
Corp. 

J. M. Bowlby has been elected presi- 
dent of Eagle-Picher Lead Co., suc: 
ceeding Joseph Hummel, who becomes 
chairman. 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines and Lind- 
sey Hopkins Jr. have been elected di- 
rectors of The Sperry Corp. 

Reid L. Carr, president of Colum- 
bian Carbon Co., has been elected a 
director of the Irving Trust Co., New 
York. 

George Gund has been elected presi- 
dent, and I. F. Freiberger chairman, 
of the Cleveland Trust Co. 

J. Taylor Foster, of Spencer Trask 
& Co., has been elected president of 
the Bond Club of New York. 

William F. Wise has been elected 
president of Aviation Manufacturing 
Corp., succeeding Harry Woodhead, 
who becomes chairman. 
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List of Stocks to Buy 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





AMONG THE stocks recommended by of $88,000,000, or a total of $106 per 
this column in recent years were Todd share for the stock. In other words, 
Shipyards in the 30s, now over 100; the stock is available for little more 
Bayuk Cigars at 11, high since, 36; than its cash and security holdings. 
Pepperell at 60, now about 90; Savage Over a period of years, the company 
Arms at from 10 to 20, now about 80, _ has been a large earner and dividend- 
allowing for the split-up. I now wish payer. From 1933 to 1938, the aver- 
to call attention to another special age earnings were $14.80 per year; 
situation which, in time, might result and from 1928 to 1930, $25.40. 
in handsome profits. I refer to Singer Present dividend rate is $6. In 1929, 
Manufacturing, now about 115. Spe- the stock made a high of 631, the divi- 
cial attention was originally called to | dend being $26. In 1937, the high 
this stock on January Ist, of this year, was 427, and the dividend $16. 
when it was selling a little over 100. Another new recommendation is 
Singer is the largest sewing machine | Southeastern Greyhound, which pays 
company in the world. In 1939, dis- $1.50, sells at 1634, and is expected 
tribution of sales was as follows: to earn more than $3 this year. The 
Europe, 41%; Africa, 444%; Orient, | company serves an excellent territory, 
13%; Australia, 344%; United States, and is transporting the highest traffic 
25%; Canada, 244%; South Amer- in its history. 
ica, 1014%. In the June 15th issue, this column 
Of course, in some of these areas, Stated that “most food stocks” were in 
the company’s business has suffered. a buying range. Leading coppers and 
However, losses are fairly adequately | moving-picture stocks have also been 
protected by reserves, and the present recommended in recent months. Sta- 


price of the stock seems to have dis- __ tistics regarding these stocks are given 
counted such losses. For those will- below. Diversification is suggested, 
ing to hold this stock until the war is although my personal preference in 
over, the reward should be great. this list is Loew’s. Purchases are 


The latest financial statement is recommended at prices prevailing at 
dated Dec. 31, 1939. At that time, this writing, or on reactions. 
the book value was $165. Capital —Aug. 8, 1941. 
stock consists of 900,000 shares. The ii ail — 1 of thi sis 
report showed cash of $6,800,000, and article will “ipa ap tornai i “ 
government bonds with a market value _the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Stocks RECOMMENDED 


1940 Gross 

Rarsings ‘Millves Recent Years, “Price “Evamena’ 
American Stores.......... $0.76 $124 29-6 10 $0.75 . 
Armour $6 pref.......... 10.15 733 99.28 63 Sersie 
Beatrice Creamery ....... 3.18 69 35-11 25 2.00 
California Packing ....... 2.64 61 48-13 18 1.00 
Cudahy Packing ......... 3.29 211 43-10 12 oes 
Kroger Grocery ......... 2.51 251 34-12 25 2.00 
Safeway Stores .......... 4.76 399 53-12 40 3.50 
8 Ee 1.89 771 28-15 21 1.20 
Am. Smelting & Ref...... 4.21 7 105-28 41 2.75 
Anaconda Copper ........ 4.04 243 69-18 27 2.00 
Kennecott Copper ........ 4.05 177 69-24 36 2.75 
General Theatre Equip.*.. 1.45 9 33-7 12 0.85 
BP vives bectoes Aap 4.82 137 87-20 30 3.00 
Paramount Pictures ...... 2.63 96 28-4 11 0.45 





*Owns 185,600 shares of Twentieth-Century-Fox. Not stated. 














t°s as 
easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt” .. . He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 
sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 


lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort . . . Satisfying 
meals . . . Attractive rooms with 


tub and shower, from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 








SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE, PA. 














Arthur Brown, President 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


THERE IS NOT, never has been, and 
never will be any substitute for pro- 
ductive work. No amount of legisla- 
tion, no amount of money, borrowed 
or coined, no economic prestidigita- 
tion, governmental or otherwise, can, 
as such, increase by one iota the 
wealth of a nation or the standard of 
living of a people. Existing wealth or 
property can be and is being redis- 
tributed by law, but new wealth can 
be created only by men and by the 
man-made machines they guide. 
—Puuip D. ReEep, 
chairman, General Electric Co. 


Our grand business is, not to see 
what dimly lies at a distance, but to 
do what clearly lies at hand. 

—CARLYLE. 


Three men were laying brick. 

The first was asked: “What are you 
doing?” 

He answered: “Laying some brick.” 

The second man was asked: “What 
are you working for?” 

He answered: “Five dollars a day.” 

The third man was asked: “What 
are you doing?” 

He answered: “I am helping to 
build a great cathedral.” 

Which man are you? 

—Cnartes M. Scuwas. 


False beliefs and dogmas are the 
greatest menace that the human race 
has to face——Harry ELMER Barnes. 


The headlines catch our eyes and fill 
our imagination. We glibly talk of 
billions until dollars and cents seem 
cheap and there is little inspiration in 
collecting for church and club and 
lodge. But when the inner history of 
the progress of civilization is really 
known we find that the true hero is 
the man who carried on his humdrum 
job and kept at his monotonous toil. 

—Wes.ey Mecaw, D. D. 
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SAFE ANCHORAGE 


The ship that sails away from port 
Leaves anchorage behind, 

But well the captain knows just where 
Safe anchorage to find; 

And so should we before we start 
Know where we'll likely land, 

And not rush forward unprepared, 
With things not well in hand. 


Due preparation we should make 
E’er starting Life’s long cruise, 
And then with diligence and tact 
E’er sail the route we choose; 
And though small ports we leave be- 
hind, 
Much larger ports we'll gain 
If we will sail our ship aright 
And steady speed maintain. 
—A onzo NEwTON BENN. 


Behind every argument is someone’s 
ignorance. —Loutis D. BranpEIs. 


The deepest satisfactions of life— 
those which come from sharing and 
serving—remain secure. 

—Roy L. Smit. 


The widespread disillusionment of 
our age is due to its absorption in the 
material side of our existence, which 
has no power to give permanent sat- 
isfactions. 

—SamMueL McCrea Cavert, D. D. 





A Text 


For the road of the wicked 
shall not rest upon the lot of 
the righteous, lest the righte- 
ous put forth their hands un- 
to iniquity — Psalms 125:3. 


Sent in by F. C. Heijlman, 
Portland, Ore. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 








Let me say that no richer b) 
can fill your own hearts than the 
sciousness on some bleak Winter’s eye, 
ning that your generosity has lightej 
the fire upon some family’s hearth thy 
otherwise would be black and cold, anj 
has spread some family table with 
food where otherwise children woul 
be wanting. I wish my last word j 
you to be the word “give.” 
—HERBERT Hoove 








Do not spill thy soul in running 
hither and yon, grieving over the mis. 
takes and the vices of others. The one 
person whom it is most necessary to 
reform is yourself. —EmeEnson, 


Nature goes on her way, and all that 
to us seems an exception is really ac. 
cording to order. —GOoeTHE, 


I suppose I am like most Ameri- 
cans—we never bother about politics 
until it means something to us. 

—HeEnry Foro, 


NATIONAL DEFENSE FAMILY 


The Father of Success is Work; 

The Mother of Success is Ambition; 

The oldest son is Common Sense; 
Some of the other boys are Persever- 
ence, Honesty, Thoroughness, Fore. 
sight, Enthusiasm and Co-operation. 

The oldest daughter is Character; 

Some of the sisters are Cheerfulness, 
Loyalty, Courtesy, Care, Economy, 
Sincerity and Harmony. 

The baby is Opportunity. 

Get well acquainted with the “old 
man” and you will be able to get along 
pretty well with all the rest of the 
family. —Sip M. ABBENS. 


If we could surround ourselves with 
forms of beauty, the evil things in life 
would tend to disappear. 

—CALvIN COOLIpDcE. 


The fire you kindle for your enemy 
often burns yourself more than him. 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 


These are hard days, critical days, 
but they are days in which it is worth 
while to live and toil—stirring days. 

—Cwarves Evans HUucuHes. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
“Thoughts” which have appeared here during 
the last twenty-three years have been pub- 
lished in book form. Price $2. 
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A Community of Continents 


The telephone is helping the Americas to know each 
other better. 

Business men talk over mutual problems. Rela- 
tives chat back and forth. Old friendships are 
renewed. New friendships are made. People thou- 
sands of miles apart are linked together by telephone. 

Undersea cables, long land lines, and radio 
telephone channels unite twenty-eight countries, 


colonies and territories of the Western Hemisphere 
—all are now our telephone neighbors. Cuba and 
Canada, the Argentine and Mexico, Chile, Brazil 
and the United States—all are within reach through 
a far-flung network of modern voice highways. 
North America, South America and Central 
America are a closely knit telephone community. 
And that’s an especially reassuring thought today. 


Overseas Telephone Service helps unite the Americas 
Ot tt i i) 
“The Telephone Hour” is broadcast every Monday. (N.B.C. Red Network, 8 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time.) 








THE SMOKE’S THE THING! 





nll The smoke of slower-burning ~ 
more FUN 


CAMELS. Camels gives you | 
THEY'RE EA 


‘em ) I8% LESS 
NICOTINE 


than the average of the 4 other 
largest-selling brands tested—less than 
any of them—according to independent 

scientific tests of the smoke itself 


The name is Dorothy Van Nuys. 
The place—California’s popular Santa 
Barbara. The cigarette—America’s 
favorite— C-A-M-E-L! 


@ She swims...she rides...she’s typically 
modern in her zest for the active life. Typi- 
cally modern, too, in wanting to know the 
scientific facts about the cigarette she smokes. 
In choosing Camels, Dorothy Van Nuys en- 
joys the scientific assurance of a slower-burn- 
ing cigarette. That means more coolness, 
freedom from the harsh, irritating qualities of 
excess heat ... extra mildness. And she knows, 
from independent laboratory reports, that in 
the smoke of extra-mild Camels, there is less 
nicotine. (See above, right.) 


YES, DOROTHY VAN NUYS, and the 
important point is: Camel's extra cool- 
ness—all of Camel’s advantages are in 
the smoke. After all, it’s the smoke you 
smoke. And in the smoke of the slower- 
burning cigarette of costlier tobaccos — 
there’s more coolness, more flavor, extra 
mildness—with less nicotine. 

Smoke out the facts about milder 
smoking yourself. For economy—con- 
venience—get Camels by the carton. 


BY BURNING 25% SLOWER than 

the average of the 4 other largest- 

“I NEVER REALIZED, until I changed to selling brands tested—slower than 

Camels, that a cigarette could be so much any of them— Camels also give you a 

milder and yet have all that wonderful flavor,” smoking p/us equal, on the average, to 

adds Miss Van Nuys from the pool’s edge THE CIGARETTE OF 

/ 

(above). Yes, no matter how much you smoke, foloh Se Gia amne):): (eee) 5 Extra Smokes Per Pack: 
Camels always hit the spot—and they're extra } : 


mild with less nicotine in the smoke. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





